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FUTURE WORK IN THE GRADATION OF COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 
(Paper read by W. C. Wuitrorp, State Superintendent, July 5, 1881, before the Annual 
Meeting of the Institute Conductors, held at Appleton, Wis.) 

No apology is needed for introducing this subject for discussion 
at the present meeting. The institute conductors of the State 
have greatly aided in maturing the plans already adopted for the 
organization of the country schools on their new basis of grada- 
tion. We shall be dependent largely upon their efforts to secure, 
as soon as practicable, the general acceptance of these plans by the 
teachers and district boards in charge of our public schools. In 
fact, the course of instruction taught this year in our institutes is 
so connected with this movement that the study of one materially 
helps to understand the other. Next to the improvement of the 
quality of the teaching in our schools is the use of the means by 
which their management may be made more efficient under this 
teaching. 

The experience of the past year in completing the scheme for 
this grading system and in inducing the country schools to adopt 
it, furnishes a few noteworthy suggestions on the course to be pur- 
sued in the immediate future. They are as follows: 

1. We must stimulate and preserve a more healthy enthusiasm 
inthis work. Like all other great enterprises, it must be sustained 
by strong convictions and earnest feelings. Its chief objects and 
and methods should receive the unanimous ‘and hearty support of 
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our teachers and school officers. The valuable results which it can 
gain for our schools, not the difficulties which it encounters in se- 
curing a recognition, should command our main attention. Noth- 
ing tends so effectually to destroy a cordial interest in any educa- 
tional movement as the habit of searching for petty defects in it 
and of emphasizing them constantly in our opinions and actions 
respecting it. An overcritical and fault-finding spirit always dis- 
qualifies its possessor for leadership. Successin any difficult effort 
depends upon enlisting a sufficient interest in its salient points, so 
that the imperfections observed in it and the hinderances found in 
its progress do not distract nor dishearten its supporters. 

This gradation of the country schools embraces a great truth, 
not new in itself, but recent in its application to this kind of work. 
It is the establishment of a wise and orderly procedure to control 
the pursuit of the branches taught in these schools. It has the 
power to quicken a sincere and intelligent zeal in advocating and 
incorporating it as an organizing principle in this portion of our 
educational operations. The more complete and well-balanced 
training which it provides for tens of thousands of our school 
children, should arouse a general and well-sustained desire to realize 
speedily its best effects in our ungraded schools. 

..2. We should firmly adhere to the principal plans and arrange- 
ments already adopted for the establishment of this work. They 
are founded without doubt, in the correct and permanent ideas of 
gradation in the public schools. After mature reflection, they have 
been approved by nearly all our prominent educators in the State. 
They have been introduced into several hundred schools the past 
year, on the authority of our teachers, county superintendents, 
and school boards, deffinitely expressed at their meetings. They 
must be accepted as sustained by the wisest thought and the 
strongest legal power now at our command in the different sec- 
tions of the State. Thus far the indications are very clear that 
there will be a very general adoption of the distinctive features of 
this grading scheme. They create the feeling of decided encour- 
agement, as scarcely any dissatisfaction with the main plans, any 
tendency to schisms in the prosecution of the work, and any im- 
practicable and eccentric movements have been exhibited. 

The following steps have been taken to inaugurate this system 
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of gradation: (1) For the purpose of awakening a wider interest, 
and of unifying the efforts of all engaged in the work, a circular 
in the form of a pamphlet, setting forth in detail the features in 
the system, has been printed by the State and very generally dis- 
tributed in the counties among the teachers and district clerks. 
(2) In this cireular the obstacles in the way of introducing the 
sytem were distinctly outlined; the principles which should be 
recognized as constituting the basis of the system were carefully 
enunciated; the authority for the establishment and even the en- 
forcement of the system was definitely stated; the plan for the 
arrangement of the pupils in each school into three grades or forms 
was fully described. (83) The most important feature in the whole 
work, the construction of a satisfactory course of study in details, 
has been effected, and furnished for use in all the ungraded schools 
of the State. (4) The teachers of these schools have been supplied 
with proper directions for the true classification of their pupils 
under this course. (5) A model programme has been devised for 
the daily recitations and the times for study by the children in 
the schools. (6) A superior system of keeping the school records 
has been approved by the Institute conductors, received the official 
endorsement of the State Superintendent, and heen introduced 
into over seven hundred schools. (7) Careful instruction has been 
presented in reference to the examinations for the promotion of 
pupils from one grade or form to another, and for their graduation in 
the full course of study. (8) Useful forms of certificates to be 
granted at promotions, and of a diploma at graduation, have been 
devised and printed to be supplied to teachers at a very reasonable 
cost. (9) A simple scheme for monthly and term reports of a 
country school organization on this system, has been prepared for 
the use of teachers, district boards, and county superintendents. 
A vigorous and united effort should now be made throughout the 
the State to introduce these indispensable facilities for the estab- 
lishment of this system. 

3. We should exhibit no spirit of impatience and undue haste in 
securing the adoption of this grading scheme. Perhaps, five hun- 
dred schools in the State have been organized under it this year. 
As many more, we trust, will be added to this number next year. 
Certainly, this is an encouraging indication. We must expect slow 
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progress in the work. If we succeed in the next ten years in 
bringing all the ungraded schools or nearly all of them under the 
system, we must be abundantly satisfied. We have to contend 
with regulations in the school room, which have been in use for at 
least fifty years, and with the established practices of school-dis- 
tricts, in which the commuities are the most conservative of any in 
the State. They are the least inclined to be influenced by new 
ideas, and to work under unfamiliar methods. The prevailing sys- 
tem of teaching in our ungraded schools tends universally to pro- 
duce an unbalanced education in the minds of the pupils, the most 
serious difficulty which we have to meet. It will take years to 
overcome this effectually. 

An adequate view of the magnitude of the work upon which we 
have entered, as well as of the surpassing good to result from it, 
most lead to the formation of the settled purpose to prosecute it to 
a successful end. The feeling of discouragement should have no 
place, at any time, in our minds. A cowardly spirit should not be 
allowed, under any circumstances, to paralyze our efforts, as the 
severe and prolonged struggle before us is considered. We should 
accept cheerfully the hard and increased labor which must devolve 
upon us. Every opportunity for the permanent establishment of 
this system in a county or even in aschool-district, should be gladly 
embraced. 

The long time occupied in the introduction of the graded scheme 
into the schools of our villages and cities, and the still unaccomplished 
work of uniting completely the educational operations of the 
State into a system which begins in the primary school and ends 
in the University, should teach us “ festina lente,” make haste 
slowly in our efiorts. 

4. We must not cease in our exertions to concentrate all the agen- 
cies at our command to secure the adoption of this system of grada- 
tion. A most admirable point in our past endeavors has been the 
willingness of nearly all classes of persons in charge of our educa- 


tional forces to aid in this movement. Public school teachers 
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district boards, county superintendents, institute conductors, princi- 
’ dv ’ ? 

pals of high schools, the State Normal Schools, editors of educational 

columns in the local newspapers, and the State Superintendent, 

have all contributed to draw favorable attention to this work, and 
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to further its introduction into our schools. From no source have 
we seen any serious objection expressed against the scheme. Seldom 
has any other radical change in our school management elicited 
such general and cordial approval. The truth is that we have not 
heretofore sought to improve the ungraded schools, with the same 
degree of earnestness as we have the other public schools and our 
higher institutions of learning; and the defects in the ungraded 
schools are so apparent, and the means devised for removing these 
defects are so judicious and effective, that this scheme receives the 
almost universal commendation of our leading and intelligent 
citizens. 

We still need to create a sentiment in favor of our work among 
those most immediately in charge of the schools to be affected. We 
should strive to impress upon them the duty to introduce the pro- 
posed innovations at once, and to persevere until they are incorpo- 
rated into the country schools. District boards should be made to 
understand more clearly the nature of this scheme; county super- 
intendents should still cause its principal features to be discussed 
at the meetings of the teachers in their counties, and they should 
arrange to deliver lectures upon its advantages before audiences 
composed of the parents and children in the school-districts, and 
collected at school-houses in the towns under their jurisdiction; our 
teachers’ institutes should, year after year, set forth with greater 
force its distinctive methods; our Normal Schools should make ita 
point for each graduating class to become fully acquainted with its 
fundamental principles and objects, if not with its processes and 
details; the annual sessions of our State educational bodies should, 
by discussions and resolutions, emphasize more strongly its utility; 
and the State department of public instruction should continue to 
impress its present need by our schools upon the public mind by 
correspondence, by articles published in the newspapers and educa- 
tional periodicals, by addresses, by issuing circulars, by enlisting 
the interest of State officials, and by items in the annual reports. 
To organize all these agencies for the prosecution of this work has 
heen a most worthy task, and to hold them steadily to the objective 
point in view is to ensure the more speedy and complete success. 

5. The question will be mooted, it seems to me, in the course of 
this movement, whether legislative action shall not be called into 
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use to secure the adoption of a comparatively uniform course of 
study in all our ungraded schools. The ultimate authority to con- 
struct a complete course for any such schoo] and to adopt it therein, 
now rests with the district board. County superintendents may 
recommend a scheme of studies and insist upon its introduction 
into the schools, and the State Superintendent may earnestly ad- 
vise that such a scheme be used throughout the State; but if the 
school boards are indifferent or opposed to the measure, there is no 
remedy in the case. The school cannot be required to accept the 
scheme. Other States have furnished us examples of the enforced 
adoption of similar courses of study by the public schools. The 
State Superintendent may well be given the power to devise a 
course, based upon the studies authorized by law to be taught, and 
then to place it in the hands of the teachers and district boards for 
them to use in the schools. If the latter should fail in this, the 
share of the public money coming to their schools should be 
withholden. 

6. We must depend, in the more immediate future, very largely 
upon the efforts of the teachers of the country schools to secure 
the establishment of this grading system. They are in close con- 
tact with the school boards, the parents, and the pupils; and they 
can most easily influence these to accept its features. They can 
best realize the advantages of the new organization of the schools. 
By their attendance at the institutes, by the instruction some of 
them receive at the Normal Schools, and by listening to discussions 
at the meetings of their associations, they acquire a better knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods of this system of gradation. 
Especially upon them is placed the feeling of responsibility for the 
successful management of their schools, and they enjoy above all 
other persons the satisfaction of seeing the progress effected there- 
in. They usually regard themselves as amenable in several ways to the 
county superintendents, whose suggestions and plans they are gen- 
erally disposed to adopt. With them the district boards are obliged 
by law to consult in reference to the instruction and government 
of their schools. They have, in several important points, conjoint 
authority with these boards in exercising supervision over the 
formation of classes, the arrangement of subjects to be studied by 
the pupils, and the regulations for the promotions from the different 
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classes. Practically these points and others connected with them 
are almost always left to the discretion of the teachers in the un- 
graded schools. Their efforts to induce the pupils to accept this 
system are usually regarded with great favor by their district 
boards, even when the latter have granted them no authority in the 
ease. This fact can be accounted for on the ground that there is 
a conviction, sometimes even quite indistinct, among these boards 
and the other people of the districts, that the position of a teacher 
confers in itself upon him the power to use and enforce the measures 
which improve the work of the school room. Surely, this power 
of the teacher is enhanced whenever the school board of his district 
neglect or refuse to act upon such a subject, and leave to him all 
the responsibility as well as all the labor of introducing the new 
and approved methods of teaching and organizing his school. I 
believe that he will be legally sustained under such circumstances, 
in exercising the authority as inherent in his position to use the 
course of study and the other facilities for grading his school. 

Then why should we not direct our attention, at the present 
time, chiefly to pursuading and instructing these teachers that 
they may intelligently and energetically work to establish in the 
country schools this scheme of gradation? 





EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOL— THEIR METHODS AND 
FUNCTIONS. 
(Read before the:State Teachers’ Association, at Appleton, July 7, 1881, by Supt. HENRY 
NEILL, of Columbia County.) 

The subject of this paper should be to every teacher and friend 
of education a topic worthy of the most serious consideration. In 
it we have to deal with a practical problem which is becoming 
every day more and more the demand of the hour. We not only 
wish to determine our progress in the arts and sciences, in the dif- 
ferent subjects and branches of education, but we are ever called 
upon to make examinations the test of superior ability for position. 
Military and naval promotion exacts it, civil service reform de- 
mands it, and our statutes require it in relation to the teaching 
force of our public schools. 
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If there were no other reasons, a fitting preparation for these 
would seem to demand a like experience in our schools. But there 
are few callings in which qualifications are necessary to the posi- 
tion that examinations are not required either as a means of deters 
mining whether the requisite qualifications are possessed by the 
applicant, or as a means of finding out whether certain intellects 
are up to a prescribed standard. It is under the latter condition 
that nearly all of our school examinations range themselves. A 
course of study is prescribed and a certain length of time given in 
which to complete it; but as these two limitations do not deter- 
mine the character of the work done, a third requirement — thor- 
oughness —is added. This last element is usually determined by 
test. Granted, then, that examination is a necessary adjunct of 
school work, what are its methods and functions? 

There be only two ways in which all tests in this field of inquiry 
are applied — the oral and the written. A combination of the two 
is a method of investigation which has its excellencies over either 
alone; but in the details of its application it cannot be other than 
the oral and written methods alternately or consecutively applied. 
A fourth plan, or at least part of one, might be termed “ practical 
observation,” or that in which the examiner sees the examined 
in the actual work of the school. The truest estimate of an indi- 
vidual’s ability and qualifications can only be obtained by a judi- 
cious use of all these means. 

# In our well-filled school rooms, where time becomes such an im- 
portant element in all our work, the written method has decided 
advantages. By this method we can apply the test to one hundred 
almost as readily as to one. Time is economized so far as the school 
as a whole is concerned, and as regards the examiner, he has a 
store of facts to be judged at his leisure. The process is not so 
exhausting to the examiner’s powers of endurance, nor yet so try- 
ing to the nerves of the examined. There is less of that feeling 
of individual contact between the principal and the subordinate, 
therefore less restraint. To the examined there is a lighter sense 
of the intellectual inequality that exists between him and his in- 
terrogator, and consequently greater freedom from its embarrassing 
influence. The medium of the examination paper serves, in a 
great measure, as a conductor to carry off that sense of uneasiness 
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which arises from too close contact with superiors. To a certain 
extent this is desirable. For the ordinary purposes of school pro- 
motion examinations should be such as to give the fullest and 
freest play to all the faculties, to find under the most favorable 
conditions possible how much the scholar does know, and not what 
he does not know; for we all know that we know little enough at 
the most. 

In the oral test we determine more accurately the poise of the 
child-like emotions; whether there is an equilibrium of tempera- 
ment that will enable the scholar to control the workings of his 
mind and to concentrate them upon the solution of the problem 
before him. If he preserves a proper balance his conciousness 
plays freely with the work in mind and we are likely to appreciate 
the full measure of his ability. Perhaps, by reason of divided 
attention, he cannot do his reasoning powers justice in a written 
examination, but now that he has laid writing aside and has the 
power of withdrawing himself from tangible hindrances and being 
wrapt up entirely in the process of solution, he earns the credit by 
an oral examination that he would have lost by a written one. 

But, since the ability to control our thinking powers and, at the 
same time, to commit the product of that reasoning to paper is so 
pre-eminently a practical necessity and mark of scholarship, we 
conclude that the pupil who can do both is deserving the greater 
credit. And for this reason, if no other, we would emphasize the 
need of written examinations. Still there is much to be said in 
favor of the pupil who can pass a good oral examination. In the 
written attempt much of his failure may be due to mechanical 
hindrance or an inability to write as fast as he thinks and conse- 
quently to a friction between thought and action, usually to the 
injury of both. Those who have had experience in examining 
candidates for teachers’ certificates must have observed that appli- 
cants who pass poorly in written examination, but have confidence 
and tact to control their thoughts in oral work usually meet with 
a greater degree of success in the school room. This faculty of be- 
ing able to explain well what little one does know, is a very valua- 
ble element in the qualifications of the teacher as well as of the 
master mind in mechanical spheres of instruction, and should be 
recognized fully in the scholar. 
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As a result of the daily work of recitation, the teacher at the 


end of a stated period of time, say a month, term, or year, must be 
so well acquainted with the pupil’s temperament and ability to re- 
spond orally, as to dispense with the formal proceeding of an oral 
examination. The great number of pupils to be examined in a 
short time precludes the idea of such a method. Thus the field of 
discussion is narrowed to the consideration of wrztten examinations 
in school, and we are led to inquire into their functions. 

If, as has been already assumed at the outset, pupils are to ad- 
vance in a prescribed course of study, it is presumed that promo- 
tion will be contingent upon thoroughness determined by test. 
We have already learned, during the daily work of the term, the 
pupil’s ability to respond orally, and have received the measure, to 
a certain extent, of his reasoning and logical powers, as we have 
watched his efforts to elucidate the difficult points of his lessons. 
His willingness to apply himself and his capacity for work are also 
elements of much value in the final estimate of the pupil. Even 
taste in the arrangement of his work, which should be an import: 
ant factor in written examinations, will be foreshadowed in the 
daily recitation. It then remains for the written test to determine 
whether, in the course of a certain period of training, the scholar 
has so assimilated the facts of the text-book, and those given him 
by his instructor, to his own mode of thinking, that he can readily 
reproduce them in his own language. Questions for examination 
should not be of such nature that they will simply be a test of the 
pupil’s memory as being a storehouse of dry facts and dates. In 
history, and even geography, the tendency will be very much in 
this direction. It should be carefully guarded against, and the 
philosophy of the subject, so far as the pupil’s age, acquirements, 
and mental caliber will admit, ever kept in view. 

A good memory will greatly aid the pupil to pass a creditable 
examination, especially in certain studies, and were all so provided 
there would be little need of examinations at all as a test of mere 
memoriter work. It has been discovered long before we reach ex- 
amination who are possessed of good memories. The real end of 
our test is to prove the quality of the work done, not the amount 
retained, as that has been already prescribed by the course. Judged 
in this respect, the child of quick intuition is often more than a 
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match for the one of retentive memory. Much will depend upon 
the character of the questions, which in turn will be moulded by 
the peculiar aim and bias of the examiner. 

But here another thought comes to the surface in considering 
the functions of an examination. It must be evident to every 
teacher of experience, that he is liable to fall into certain beaten 
paths or stereotyped modes of instruction. His pupils will imitate 
and give evidence of the same limitations in their work. Nowhere 
will this become more apparent than in the results of examination. 
The inference will be significant. It may be that he has need of 
further and broader study (what teacher has not), of richer illus- 
tration, that he may give greater variety and mode of thought to 
the minds of his pupils. If an examination will develop this need 
in school work, it has accomplished a good end, and will serve to 
quicken a new purpose. 

Greater controversy will arise in the discussion as to whether 
examinations are held for the purpose of review and fixing, as it 
were, permanently in the mind of the pupils the work they have 
just passed over; or whether they are intended as the test of merit 
by which and on the strength of which the pupil receives awards 
and promotion. We believe both to be the legitimate and neces- 
sary results of the test. 

No one, I think, will dispute the fact that the instructor, who 
has spent the month, the term, or the year in the school room and 
the recitation, is best qualified to say which of those under his 
charge stands pre-eminent in the work of the school, or whether 
any or all of them are up to a certain standard of excellence neces- 
sary for promotion. A judgment, the result of a whole term’s 
observation and experience, is more likely to be correct than an 
opinion based on the excited work of aday. Granting this to be 
true, examinations can be necessary for only two reasons: first, to 
eliminate error in the judgment of the teacher, defective by reason 
of incompetency or partiality. Examinations, written or oral, 
admit of sensible proof, true in the majority of cases, of the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the instructor’s expressed judgment. 
Secondly, the examination may be necessary as an incentive to 
review, so as to fasten more firmly in the mind the work of the 
term, by bringing it up in one connected view. Reviews, it might 
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be said, would accomplish this of themselves, without the further 
labor of an examination; but the work of the review will be more 
thorough when the scholar knows that his progress is marked, and 
his promotion conditioned upon the examination consequent to it, 

As applied to awards and promotion, the examination assumes a 
two-fold function: first, as to the highest test; second, as to the 
general test. The former is competitive; the latter gradatory. 
Both are the natural outgrowth of school work. In the first in- 
stance, the award or prize may be the fruit of the term’s work 
averaged with the final examination; or it may be the palm of 
competitive superiority, determined by special test in examination, 
Where the competitors are from different schools, or the examiners 
are other than the instructors, the latter is the only way to reach 
a decision, in the main, correct. In either case, the pupil in his 
previous study and preparation is spurred on by the fact that this 
examination awaits him in the end. 

For purposes of promotion, the stress Jaid upon examinations as 
the sole test of proficiency, should not be so great as in the com- 
petitive work. We are a hurrying, bustling, crowding people at 
our slowest; continually working everything at high pressure, 
and nowhere is this more apparent than in the better class of our 
graded and high schools. Discipline and study are prescribed with 
mechanical exactness, and woe to the pupil who fills not the 
measure of both. The thumb-screws of authority or the dread of 
an exacting examination are brought to bear upon him, to enforce 
greater activity or relegate him, soured and disheartened, to a 
humbler rank. The results of this high pressure are nervousness 
and sleeplessness; mental and physical prostration for want of 
physical exercise; and health itself seriously impaired, that the 
prescribed test may be honorably passed. This were a sacrifice too 
great! The limitations of this trying ordeal cannot be too judi- 
ciously set. Where the teacher is impartial and thorough in his 
work, there will be little need of an examination to determine who 
are fit for promotion; but since there are always exceptional cases, 
among both teachers and scholars, tests of the work of both should 
be made at stated intervals, by means of examinations which 
would determine the progress of the school, the fitness of the 
pupil for promotion, and the general character of the work asa 
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whole. For the harmonious and systematic working of the classes, 
it is necessary that pupils be promoted from time to time, and 
when this is to be determined in part by a written examination, it 
creates a hearty emulation and friendly rivalry which should not 
be overdone to the extent of endangering health or discouraging 
the pupil of average ability. 





PRESIDENT BASCOM AND THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
LABORATORY OF THE MinwauKkeE Hieu Scuoor, May 7, 1881. 


Editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education: 


Dear Str:— In the able report of President Bascom of the State 
University in the State report, just out, I notice some criticism on 
certain tendencies in the high schools of the State, toward a narrow 
view of their relations with the State University. ‘The narrow 
sentiment that the high schools have to contend with,” says the 
President, “is that they are diverted from their primary and more 
local work by any shaping of their instruction to fit students for 
the University.” That the spirit of any school is bettered by 
standing in a direct line with a higher course of study is self-evi- 
dent. And with all that he says as to the benificial influence of 
the sympathy and support of those citizens who purpose to give 
their children a higher course of education, I fully agree. But 
what course any school should adopt as the best, seems to me, can 
scarcely be decided without a due regard to the needs of the ma- 
jority of the pupils attending. “If it be true that the work done 
for the University diverts attention from the much more impor- 
tant work to be done for scholars who go no further than the 
high school, we should accept,” says President Bascom, ‘the ob- 
jection as a fatal one to any effort to unite the higher and the 
’ Considering’the problem from the 
stand point of the high school, I desire to call attention to the 
facts so far as they affect the Milwaukee high schoo!, and it possi- 
bly may be true that other schools in the State are in the same po- 
sition. Our course is divided into two sections; a student may 
choose the classical or the modern language course, and each course 


lower grades of instruction.’ 
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leads up to any of our Universities,— in fact was arranged to suit 
their requirements for admission. The school has had an enroll- 
ment of pupils since its establishment, as follows: 
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The total number attending in the past eleven years is 2,186, of 
this number 110 graduated; 47 of whom passed to the normal 
school after the third year; 16 entered college. That is to say the 
course is arranged to meet the requirements of the sixteen rather 
than the 2170. It needs a more detailed knowledge of the work- 
ings of our high school to understand the full force of the state- 
ment. Suppose we follow the classical division of the class of 
1875 (extracts from records). In the first year it numbered 89; 
the second year 49; the third 28; the fourth 11. One half of the 
89 (44) began the study of Latin; the second year only 24 of the 
44 returned; the third year 14still continued the study; the fourth 
year the original 44 had dwindled to three. In 1876 the senior 
Latin class numbered two, and the Greek class two. Between two 
and three is the average Greek class for the fourth year; while the 
year previous it may have been ten to twelve. What has been the 
result for the class under review? The 24 students that left the 
school at the close of the first year studied latin for one year to 
the neglect of other more important subjects. When students 
are forced to leave school at the end of the first or second, or even 
the third year, it seems to me that their time may be more profita- 
bly devoted to the study of their own language, elementary 
science, and history, than to the study of Latin or Greek. Huxley in 
a recent address at the opening of the Mason College remarked 
that ‘‘ For those who mean to make science their serious occupa- 
tion or intend to follow the profession of medicine or who have to 
enter early upon the business of life— for all these, in my opinion, 
classical education is a mistake.” This year with an enrollment of 
300 students, we have in the senior class only two students who 
intend to enter college. So plausible is the theory that all the 
schools “should accept the upward relation and fully meet its 
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duties,” that we have allowed the Greek and Latin to crowd out 
instruction in political economy, geology, physiology, and hygiene. 
Contrariwise, suppose .we arrange courses for the two elasses of 
students, then we should be obliged to form classes numbering two 
or three, and costing the city about $1,000 for the language in- 
struction to the senior class. Would it not be a wise economy to let 
the private schools assume this responsibility? One course is well 
enough if completed by the four years course of the University, 
but is exceedingly one-sided when it comes to an end, as it does for 
about seven eighths of the schools, at the end of the third year. 
How far these conditions prevail in the other high schools of the 
State Iam unable tosay. In the State report for this year 95 
high schools are reported; the total attendance at the University 
this year is 824. Probably one quarter of this number were pre- 
pared in private schools or outside the state, but assuming that the 
95 high schools do the whole work of preparation and that they 
send to the University one hundred students each year, then we get 
an average of one student per school per year. Superintendent J. 
T. Lunn of Sauk county — whose experience and judgment entitles 
his opinion to great weight— in his report of the past year re- 
marks that in some of the high schools in his county “ the ten- 
dency is too much toward such preparatory collegiate course re- 
gardless of pupil’s intentions or opportunities to pursue it and 
hastening over and leaving pupils poorly grounded in the more 
cammonly used branches.” So far as my observation extends the 
dominant sentiment on this question is the exact reverse of the one 
suggested by President Bascom. That as a matter of fact the 
needs of the large number of students who finish their education 
at the high school are sacrificed to the needs of the small number 
preparing to enter college. The courses of study of high schools, 
as shown by their published catalogues, force the conclusion that 
the college is the ultimate goal of all their work. The essay of 
President Bascom looses much of its valtfe from his apparent im- 
perfect knowledge of the circumstances under which the high 
schools of the State are obliged to work. Whether the sentiment 
that he stigmatizes as narrow be so or not, is, we suggest, entirely 
a question of fact. We urge all students to enter the University, 
but if they are unwilling or unable to do so, then in my opinion 
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the course should be so arranged as to afford them the most sym- 
metrical education possible within the three years that they re- 
main with us, if needs must be, to the neglect of the three or four 
students fitting for college. | Respectfully, 

GEORGE W. PECKHAM. 





PROFESSIONAL WORK AT THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


(Extracts from the Annual Report of President Parker, River Falls Normal School, made to 
the Board of Normal Regents, July 12, 1881.) 

During this year practice has been greatly expanded, bringing 
every Normal student into vital sympathy with it, and into vigor- 
ous activity for its excellence. The scheme of practice is preceded 
by definite observation that provokes inquiry as to reasons for spe- 
cific procedure of model teachers, and this inquiry at once becomes 
the sustaining power for painstaking study of methods,— practice 
proper, under supervision, coming to correct and reinforce the theo- 
retic conclusions of students as to the real merits of their opinions. 
The theoretic professional work has been directed in the channel of 
school law, school organization and instruction, reaching into 
methods of instruction in each branch of common school study; 
and the amount of real investigation that students have made in 
order to determine the reasons for actual procedure, is a most hope- 
ful indication for district schools. Teachers, whose methods are 
unchallenged by intelligent supervision, tend to drift unreflectingly 
into methods that are only accidentally philosophical, or by imi- 
tating others, teaching, as by accident, they select methods with 
little or no reference to the relevancies of the child’s thought. 
Non-supervision accounts for oral spelling, where thoughtful per- 
sons realize that written spelling is the universal practice out of 
schools; it also accounts for the dreary reading lessons, in which 
not to call words at sight and failure to understand the writer's 
thought, are average conditions, whereas to read silently the printed 
page with the mind open to impressions, is the object of reading 
nearly everywhere but in school; and drift accounts for the mon- 
strous management that makes prisons of schools and obstacles to 
subsequent good citizenship, whereas by judicious teaching of the 
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teacher-student the chief obstacle to the true aim of school, general 
and detail, is replaced by wholesome methods that commend them- 
selves by the certainty of results in lives to the approval of com- 
mon sense of pupil and citizen alike. This claim for the superiority 
of Normal instruction is well founded. The transforming process 
of study and of practice of teacher-students is patent to the reflect- 
ing observer almost from the time of the student’s advent in the 
school. At once he learns how to study by concentrating observa- 
tion and authorities on the objective, thus discovering the potency 
of lines of thought having wide relevancies, and establishing gen- 
eric associations,— students feel the stimulus of numbers seeking 
similar ends, and all move by the intelligent aid constantly at 
hand during the formative period. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the appliances of the Normal School reveal such possibilities 
that the school is required to exercise constant care over the bodily 
health of the students, in their intense desire to avail themselves of 
its advantages of study. * * * 

In consideration of actual work performed in district schools by 
teacher-students who attend the Normal some portion of the year, 
and in view of the extreme mobility of the actual teaching force in 
the district, it is of prime importance, under the law, that the or- 
ganization of the Normal faculty be such as to enable the school to 
devote superior teaching force to those pupils who are known as 
first year students,— not at expense of those who complete the 
course, but parallel to that effort. That some students attend the 
Normal for a short time and depart with the bare thought of the 
minimum requirements of the school, using it to the detriment of 
a district school and to the scandal of the Normal, is true; that 
some students, owing to success subsequent to attendance at the 
Normal, feel their return to the Normal is unnecessary, is also true; 
but that the average student is pervaded with high aims and with 
the purpose of the Normal to do coherent work with vigor, is true, 
and he becomes a representative of the Normal wherever he may 
be found, and experience shows that even the young men and 
women who are joined in wedlock soon after receiving the impress 
of the school, are far from affording an argument against the system 
of free Normal instruction, as urged by some persons friendly to 
the main purpose of Normal instruction; but on the contrary, they 
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carry to new communities, remote from educational centers, to 
which their determination to genial industry invites them, the 
most important factor that can be contributed to any community, 
found in the habits of clear thought, in scholastic precision, sobriety 
in all activities and definite plans for good citizenship now and 
hereafter; and that many of Wisconsin’s Normal students find 
permanent homes beyond its territorial boundaries is true, thus 
contributing unmistakably to the chief wealth of other states; so, 
similarly, Wisconsin receives accessions from other states, securing 
thus an interchange in values of home and foreign talent. Yet 
the effective force of the school is exerted largely in precisely the 
direction contemplated by the organic law under which it is ope- 
rated, to wit: helping the country schools by whatever influence 
the Normal has lent to its persistent students. 


(From President Albee’s Report to the Board of Regents, July 18, 1881.) 


Total Cnroliment Or the Year i. s0s0ssccccicwc vey ecsesebdsees sears e- 613 
Number of counties represented..... SIC COOL OOOO COREE COCO OUT 30 
Graduates tn WAvanced Course «.. oissciisc <ccisiessies since sinitsiecesisieisneree 5 
Graduates in Elementary Course.....cc.ccsccccccccccccseccccccsoce 17 
Average number of terms experience in teaching, Advanced Class.. 12% 
Average number of terms experience in teaching, Elementary Class 3g 


Most of this experience has been gained since their first enroll- 
ment in the school, and while in frequent correspondence with 
members of the normal faculty. This encouragement of under 
graduates to undertake independent teaching at intervals in the 
course is found to cultivate maturity of thought that is of great 
advantage in the severe work of the higher course, and trains to a 
higher skill for immediate service after graduation. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The organization and efficiency of the Model Department has 
been materially improved during the past year by the work of the 
Kindergarten. Four ladies have taken training as assistants, but 
far the greater good has been done by directing the ideals of the 
student and the community to the certainty that most important 
training of the child is both possible and necessary previous to the 
rigid routine of the text work. Notastudent of the normal course 
has failed to visit the room and witness the work as often as other 
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duties permitted; but no formal tests of the influence upon these 
visitors have been made. 

It is clear that in their conception the kindergarten is no longer 
a “play-school,” — they see that brain keeps time with the hand 
through all the busy session, and they learn the deep lesson that 
there may be abundant sound and stir thatis spontaneous yet not 
disorderly. 

A class of normal students was organized for instruction in the 
significance and use of the gifts and occupations by the Kinder- 
garten Director. 

The increasing interest and intelligence of the people regarding 
the kindergarten has been practically manifested during the last 
term by the size of the school being increased to the utmost extent 
of accommodations, with a large “ waiting list” in reserve.” 


(From the Catalogue of the Whitewater Normal School for 1880-81.) 
PROFESSIONAL COURSE. 


Scuoor Economy:—I. School houses and furniture. Lighting, 
heating, ventilation. 

II. School Organization. 

III. School Management, founded upon a study of the motive 
powers in children. Formation of character. Occupations. 

Scnoot Law:— Wisconsin School Statutes— Burke’s Law of 
Public Schools.— The School System of Wisconsin. 

THEORY OF TeacuIne:— Didactics founded on the elementary 
principles of mental science. 

Mernopics AND PracticE:—The study of methods in the 
different common school branches, with at least eight weeks prac- 
tice in the Model School for each person. 

MENTAL ScrEeNcE with especial reference to teaching. 

History or Epucation:—(a) From the middle ages to modern 
times. (0) In the United States. The purpose of this course is to 
trace the development of the theory and practice of education in 
such manner as to give a realizing sense of the value of its funda- 
mental doctrines, the manner of their growth, and their present 
tendencies. 

The instruction in this department is in part given in the form 
of conferences, in which the topics are developed by conversation 
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between teacher and student, and then formulated by the latter for 
examination on the following day; and in part by the aid of text- 
books. The following are at present used in this work: Gill’s 
School Management; Wisconsin School Laws; Burke’s Law of 
Public Schools; Eldredge’s Manuals for Teachers, No.’s 1, 2, and 4; 
Sweet’s Methods of Teaching; Carpenter’s Mental Physiology; 
Baine’s Mental Science; Quick’s Educational Reformers; Bain’s 
Education as a Science. 

Booxs ror ReFERENcE:— The Cyclopedia of Education; The 
Year Book of Education; Barnard’s Journal of Education; 
Calkin’s Object Lessons; Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction; Herbert 
Spencer’s Education; Von Buelow’s Reminiscences of Froebel. 


SUMMARY OF PRACTICE WORK. 


In Preparatory Claases: ...6..000 sccecses Melee Nebo weeelaae -. 65 weeks. 
TniGrammar ‘Grades 6 ss -i.0i4:6.0 080 s60ces Cre - 155 weeks. 
In Intermediate peanda Nestle canes abe, takers Paleion pulneceine 204 weeks. 
In Primary Grade...... aisieiei staat’. vote alasenecssate tea arereareGsore cocceee 204 weeks. 
ERO tal lis ion ckerei oes Sate ole oo eR een een ee ier Ueearee 688 
Number of persons who have taught.....-.eesseeeeeseesee seen ee sees 50 
Average time of each.......- A ner erence 688--50=133 334 weeks. 
SELECTED. 


ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION AT NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Academic instruction may fe given in Normal Schools to two 
distinct classes of pupils, professional and non-professional; in many 
institutions it is given to both classes at once. The dangers of this 
plan have of late become so evident that many schools formerly 
admitting non-professional students have now taken measures to 
exclude them. ‘This is true of the Normal Schools of my own 
State; in many localities, however, the practice continues, and in- 
evitably places sehools of pedagogy in a false position before the 
people. ‘The elevation of the Normal School to its true plane will 
undoubtedly exclude all students not taking a regular professional 
course. 

Whether or not professional students shall be pledged to engage 
in teaching upon completion of their course, seems to depend upon 
circumstances; they should, as is generally believed, be so pledged 
in separate State and city schools, established and maintained for 
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the sole purpose of training teachers for the schools of the locality 
in which they are situated. The propriety of their being so pledged, 
where the Normal School is associated with a university as one of 
the distinct professional schools, is more doubtful, as it would seem 
to create a distinction between students of this department and 
those of the co-ordinate schools of law, of medicine, of engineer- 
ing, or of agriculture, whose students are not pledged to the practice 
of their profession, though required to follow the curriculum of 
the school in which the profession is taught. But while it may be 
doubted whether in a university any properly qualified person, who 
wishes, for whatever reason, to become a student of pedagogies, can 
be refused admission to normal classes, there can certainly be no 
doubt that when thus admitted he must be required to assume all 
the work undertaken by the other professional students, and under 
precisely similar conditions. The admission of academic students 
is injurious to the Normal School both internally and in its relation 
to the public. The Normal School cannot, in the time allotted to 
its work, give—even should this be desirable — such attention to 
general scholarship as will enable its graduates to compete success- 
fully in this respect with the graduates of purely academic institu- 
tions presumably of the same rank. To admit this is to derogate 
nothing from the dignity of the professional school. Extent and 
range of imparted scholarship, in the usual acceptation of that term, 
by no means furnish a test of the value of pedagogical training. 
It is very certain, then, that if non-professional students are admit- 
ted, they or the professional students must be placed at a disadvan- 
tage; for either instruction will be given with direct reference to 
the primary aim of the school, as it should undoubtedly be given, 
or it will take the form usually given to it in ordinary schools, with 
no attention to the objectifying of methods. In the former case, 
where mental processes in the reception and imparting of knowl- 
edge are constantly analyzed, where the pupil studies each part of 
a presented subject until presumably competent to instruct classes 
therein, the necessary attention to detail will occupy much time, 
which the non-professional student might employ to better advan- 
tage in work less critical and analytic, and in a school whose 
teacher.instructs logically, indeed, and philosophically, but with no 
special care to render his methods objective. If, on the other hand, 
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it is attempted to adapt the work of the Normal School to the needs 
of non-professional pupils, its special function is lost; becoming, to 
all intents and purposes, an institution for academic culture, it for- 
feits at once the respect of the professional students whose interests 
it has rendered subsidiary, and its right to claim from the people 
recognition and support. 

The differences of opinion as to academic instruction in our Nor- 
mal Schools will not, however, wholly disappear with the exclusion 
of non-professional pupils, but will recur when we seek to decide 
whether or not the Normal School shall take upon itself the aca- 
demic instruction of its strictly professional students. The views 
held on this point by persons of equal ability, honesty, and exper- 
ience seem often diametrically opposed; they are, however, not 
irreconcilable. A statement of the opinions held will show that 
both parties believe the Normal Schoo! directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for such knowledge of subjects of instruction on the part 
of its graduates as shall render them competent, so far as knowledge 
goes, to teach these subjects. The diploma of a professional school 
is justly understood to imply in its possessor scholarship and char- 
acter, as well as acquaintance with the principles of pedagogy and 
their practical application; but the kind and degree of scholarship 
required wil) depend upon the kind of schools for which these grad- 
uates have been prepared, being necessarily more limited in those 
schools whose purpose it is to train teachers for elementary instruc- 
tion than in those whose design is to train teachers for secondary 
and superior schools. That in either case the scholarship should 
be, within its natural limits, entirely thorough — more thorough, 
even, than academic schools can make it,— is undoubted, though it 
is always to be remembered that graduates of pedagogical courses 
are not to be judged primarily by their range of scholarship. It is 
held by many that since it is plainly the office of the Normal School 
to apply the test to knowledge, it ought, as the basis of its profes- 
sional instruction, to undertake the academic work necessary to 
insure adequate preparation on the part of its undergraduates. On 
this side of the question, it is said that normal work is twofold: 
the preparation in subject-mattcr, and the additional preparation 
to impart a knowledge of the subject-matter when acquired, to- 
gether with that knowledge of the true aims of education which 
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forms the foundation for all effective effort in the department of 
pedagogy. 

As opposed to the view just set forth, it has been said and is now 
very forcibly repeated that no school can properly claim to be pro- 
fessional which admits academic studies under any guise into its 
curriculum. Conducted on the plan implied by this party, normal 
instruction will include the science of pedagogics, the history of 
education, school economy, together with methods of instruction 
presented didactically. In a higher university course, where the 
other preparation is assumed, this may be admirable and all-suffi- 
cient; in a separate Normal School, or in the normal department 
of a university, where the needs of several classes of students are 
to be taken into account, something more is necessary. One point 
ought, however, to be clearly understood by normal workers them- 
selves and by the people; which is that while it may be necessary 
for the professional school, in the attempt to adjust itself to the 
school system of the State in which it is situated, to take on, for 
the time being, elementary academic instruction, that it does this 
by reason of the condition of things, as a temporary expedient, not 
as its legitimate work. Indeed, the ground upon which both parties 
may meet is not far to seek, and should before the public be strong- 
ly emphasized. 

Whether branches of instruction be taught de novo, or whether 
they be merely reviewed, each should be presented with special 
reference to the fact that the student is a prospective teacher, who 
must not only acquire certain knowledge, but must also be made 
conscious of his methods, and who must constantly be required to 
make his acquirements practical by bringing them immediately to 
bear on the professional labor for which he is in training. In so 
far as subjects of instruction are thus presented, they fall distinctly 
into the sphere of professional work, and should be so considered. 

In practical adjustment it will be found that elementary studies, 
so called, should be carefully reviewed but not originally taught; 
for the pupil can easily acquire proficiency in arithmetic and geog- 
raphy, as well as practical grammar, before attaining that mental 
maturity at which alone the training of the professional school can 
be valuable. If the subject be well in mind, a review, when the 
whole is grasped, will be most effective, and can be turned directly 
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to account as a means of training in pedagogy. It should be re. 
membered that thorough familiarity with the three R’s and their 
immediate connections is indispensable to the teacher of any grade. 
The review of such studies is a necessity, in order that the mode of 
their presentation to classes may be understood by the prospective 
teacher, who assumes toward the fund of knowledge already in his 
possession a new attitude at the moment when he begins the work 
of special pedagogical training. Up to this time, unless he has had 
his profession in view from the first, and has considered it with 
more of seriousness and of logical directness than is the habit of 
youth, he has thought little of the bearing of any branch of study 
upon his own intellectual development, or upon that of others. 
Indeed, under all ordinary circumstances, reflection upon the edu- 
cational value of any subject of instruction is out of the question, 
before the entire subject, at least in its salient features, shall have 
been mastered, without also considerable maturity of intellect, and 
an approximate knowledge of the mind itself in its capabilities and 
in its mode of development. With more advanced studies the dif- 
ficulty in originally presenting the subjects as they are afterward 
to be taught is less than in the branches already spoken of; yet 
even here it is to be hoped that the time will soon come when a 
thorough general acquaintance with the matter of instruction, 
whose methods it is peculiarly the province of the Normal School 
to teach, may be made a condition of the admission of students to 
its privileges. At present such a requirement is impossible for all 
subjects, and even in the best schools can only be approximated; it 
is, however, an end to be kept hopefully in view. We conclude, 
then, that while emphasizing most strongly the professional char- 
acter of the Normal School, and while denying to it the right to 
receive into its classes non-professional students, and even to impart 
to its professional students academic instruction merely as such, 
we must still admit that it may, with decided advantage, make a 
thorough review of the elementary branches taught in the common 
schools the basis of an exposition of methods of instruction, and 
may also legitimately afford opportunity for the acquisition of such 
more advanced snbjects as are required in its graduates, and for 
which provision is as yet not otherwise made, if only it be borne 
in mind that methods are quite as important as is matter. 
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As to the details involved in carrying out the idea that whatever 
is taught is to be regarded, primarily, as means of pedagogical 
training, they will vary somewhat with the grade of the school and 
the needs of various localities, but will consist in the main of di- 
dactic exposition of the culture value of the subject under consid- 
eration, and of the different ways in which it ought to be presented 
to persons of different degrees of intellectual growth, together with 
practical illustration thereof; and on the part of the learner an ex- 
emplification of the unfolded principles by the actual conduct of 
classes either in the Normal School itself, or in the practice school, 
should there be one. The pupil’s work in either case must, to be 
valuable, be under direct supervision. It is believed that with such 
an understanding of the function of academic studies in the Nor- 
mal School generally accepted among teachers themselves, the 
public may much more readily be led to recognize the essential dis- 
tinction between the professional and the academic school, as 
dependent not alone on difference of aim, but also on difference in 
the conduct of work as conditioned by the difference of aim.— 
Grace C. Bibb, of St. Louis, in Epucation. 


ation 





CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 


It might be supposed, on a superficial view, that were a teacher 
to take charge of a very small number of pupils —not to exceed 
four or five —and instruct them strictly on the individual plan, the 
best possible results would be obtained. But experience by no 
means sustains such a theory. I believe it is now generally con- 
ceded by intelligent Englishmen, that education by governors —a 
plan followed by a large part of the highest nobility for centuries — 
has proved itself inferior to that obtained in the great public 
schools, defective as those schools have been. Superintendent 
Harris, of St. Louis, has said that the members of a class learn 
more from each other than from their teacher. And this is most 
unquestionably true—more especially of the higher classes. In 
reciting together, students are led to see as many phases of a sub- 
ject as there are individuals in a class —a process which contributes 
wonderfully to the mastery of that subject. I make no question, 
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therefore, that class instruction will always prove itself superior to 
individual instruction. There is, however, a drawback attendant 
upon the courses of study and rigid classification of learners that 
now prevail in all of our schools, and that is, that these courses of 
study and this classification are constructed, and in the very nature 
of things must be constructed, to meet the wants and condition of 
_the average pupil. We have not devised in this country — nor has 
it been done in any other that I know of—for any grade of schools 
below the university, any adequate scheme for the education of 
youth of superior abilities. In a sense, Pegasus is yoked with the 
eart-horse from the entrance of our youth into the primary de- 
partment to his leaving college with his diploma. Pegasus may 
urge the cart-horse to a somewhat quicker pace, but his own 
Wings are apt to remain in a rudimentary state. Doubtless the 
best scheme the world has seen for the education of youth of talent 
was the method of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, in which they 
gathered their students about them, and led them into the discus- 
sion of questions of subtlest meaning, the faculties of the learners 
being wrought up to their highest activities under the consum- 
mately skillful direction of their masters. But such a scheme re- 
quires a Socrates, a Plato, or an Aristotle to carry it out; and such 
school-masters are not readily found in any age or country. 

Whether all the defects which are mingled with the valuable 
features of our courses of study and close classification can be en- 
tirely eradicated, I am not quite prepared to assert, but I think I 
can see ways of obviating most of them. 

In the first place, it does not seem to me that the way out of our 
difficulties lies in the direction of a multiplication of elective 
courses of study. Some of our great institutions seem to have en- 
tered into an ardent rivalry as to which shall present its students 
the greatest number of such courses. J can only think the re- 
sult, however laudable the purpose, will be to thin down scholar- 
ship. Bright students must have provided for them a larger 
amount of work than can be done by the average of the class; or, 
instead of educating them upward into the fruitfulness of high 
talent, we shall educate them downward into a commonplace ster- 
ility. Giving this class of students more kinds of things to do, is 

not, in my judgment, the best way to meet their wants. Diffusion 
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of attention beyond what is essential to give alternative rest and 
work to different sets of faculties, tends to weakness rather than 
strength. By such a course of training, youth may come to know 
more things, but they will do less thinking. Yet I fear we are 
drifting into this error with surprising rapidity. Men’s minds all 
over the country seem to be stimulated to invent new things to be 
learned, and new ways of learning them. Every specialist, both 
great and small, is vehement in his assertion that unless his pet 
branch of knowledge is embraced in the course of study for the 
public schools, that course will be utterly vacuous; and, [ am sorry 
to say, he too often gets his way. One outcome of this is that our 
secondary schools are filled with literature primers, science primers, 
and other aids to give a smattering knowledge of many things. 
Has not the time nearly arrived when “concentration” should 
be adopted as an educational motto? Are not the humanities, 
mathematics, and philosophy yet the bed-rocks upon which must 
rest any thorough education? Experience seems to have shown 
that for these ther are no substitutes. It has been the fashion of 
late years (for there are fashions in education as in clothes) to de- 
cry these substantials, and to push a baseless culture to the front, 
such as a small knowledge of English literature and a smaller 
knowledge of art. Far be it from me to speak slightingly of a 
movement, which, if properly guided, may be fruitful of beneficial 
results. But culture veneered on a pasteboard backing is a mere 
pretense. A really valuable and lasting culture has its root in a 
systematic and thorough knowledge of the solid branches. 

If a young man at twenty (and he ought to graduate about that 
age if he has spent all his years from six to that time in school) 
has worked even tolerably well toward the core of these three great 
departments of learning, he will have done well. What he at- 
tempts beyond; will almost certainly be done at the expense of 
these. I do not, of course, mean that the sciences should be ig- 
nored altogether. What I do mean is that the student should 
restrict himself to a few, and leave the others for after pursuit. 

Without further discussion of courses of study, let us attempt 
to answer the question, How shall we contrive to give our students 
of superior capacity enough to do without breaking up their clas- 
sification with students of ordinary abilities? In what I shall 
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have to say on this subject I shall refer more particularly to the 
students in high schools and colleges, though I think the scheme 
may be applied to some of the classes below the high schools. 

Let then a course of study be adopted which the average student 
cau fairly master in a specified time, and let this be all that will be 
required for the promotion of any student from grade to grade, and 
finally for graduation; but let every one be encouraged to make in 
each lesson, in the studies pursued, excursions beyond the fixed 
limit of the lesson. The required lesson will be absolute and spe- 
cific, and every one who has mastered it will be marked as having 
had a perfect recitation, inasmuch as he will have done all that 
has been specitically required of him. Outside of this lesson, any 
student shall be permitted to offer any additional matter he may 
choose on the same topic, and receive the proper credit therefor. 
Suppose the lesson to be in geometry; he may, in addition to the 
book work prescribed, offer an original demonstration of some one 
or more of the theorems given him, or give a fuller discussion on 
some point than that given in the book, or make some new deduc- 
tion from the principles established. Or, if it be a lesson in his- 
tory or literature, let him bring up additional facts or examples, 
gathered from other sources than his text-books. If the classics be 
the study, let the student offer, in addition to the lesson required 
of him, some passage from the same author, not in the specified 
course, or something illustrative from ancther author. Possibly, 
as regards this last, we might in this way get our young men and 
women really interested in the matter of what they read, as well 
as in its grammatical construction. Possibly by this plan, also, 
now and then one of our college graduates might be led to make 
forays into those parts of the Iliad and Auneid which lie outside of 
the books of the traditional course, and which ever remain to the 
great majority of these graduates a terra incognita. It will be 
seen that the above plan of recitations could be easily applied to 
algebra, physics, rhetoric, philosophy, and all the other branches 
in any curriculum of study. 

So much for recitations and a record of them. In examinations, 
a given number of questions (say ten) could be made in the regular 
course, and beyond these, one, two, three, or whatever number 
might be deemed best, on the extra ground covered, answers to 
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these additional questions being optional. Supplemetary to both 
these classes of questions, there ought to be in every examination 
one or two questions especially designed to test the best powers of 
the student. As in recitation, so all overwork in examinations 
should receive full credit. On graduation, two classes of diplomas 
should be conferred: a regular diploma to such students as have 
completed the set course, and a diploma “ with honors” to all whose 
credits shall aggregate above a certain fixed standard. This plan — 
exclusive of the feature of overwork—we have pursued in our 
own high school for the last two years, with the most satisfactory 
results. Honors, with us, are no longer restricted to two pupils, 
but lie open to all. Last year, seven students graduated in the 
honor list, and the year previous just half the class. 

Such a scheme as I have endeavored to present, will require the 
guiding skill of a wise teacher so to direct the extra work of stu- 
dents that it shall join on to the regular work, without making a 
break, and always tending to the same end. The heaping up of 
stray bits of knowledge in a desultory way is no part of the scheme 
which designs not only a fuller, but also a more systematic educa- 
tion, than can be obtained by our present plans. 

This scheme is not presented as an entirely novel one, though I 
believe it to be new in some of its features. Some parts of it were 
tried for a few years in the public schools of one of the large cities 
of our State. I believe it a scheme, which, while preserving to us 
our present system of classification of pupils, —of whose general 
value [ have not the shadow of a doubt, — will give working room 
to a class of students now constantly laboring under depressing 
influences, and will stimulate their best powers to a living activity; 
in other words, will give bright boys and girls a fair chance. — Dr. 
John Hancock, in Ohio Educational Monthly. 





Tae Hien Scoot Grapuate.— Our ex-General McClellan re- 
tired from the post of Governor of New Jersey, flinging a Par- 
thian arrow, a@ Ja Governor Robinson, at the free secondary and 
higher education as he departed. With the opinion of the governor 
we have just now nothing todo. A great many excellent people 
honestly question the expediency of carrying the free schools be- 
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yond the elementary grades. But with one of the reasons for this 
opinion of the governor we have a special concern. In common 
with a good many famous people of his way of thinking, he re- 
repeats the assertion, that the superior grades of our common 
school are a damage to great numbers of children and youth. He 
tells us, with several of our great journals and magazines, that the 
superior side of the free school is turning out shoals of boys and 
girls educated above their sphere — lazy, shiftless, unable to earn 
their own living; and so on through the whole catalogue of follies 
and vices that are supposed to be the especial prerogative of the 
American high school graduate. 

Now we do not question that these good people believe what 
they say; that is, believe it in the way people come to rest upon an 
assertion that they have repeated so often, and heard from so many 
quarters, that they feel “ what everybody is saying must be true.” 
But just here we declare this assertion is not only untrue in fact, 
but a wholesale calumny against the most promising class of young 
people in this republic, the graduate from the secondary schools, 
public and private. For it should be remembered that nine tenths 
of the graduates from our secondary private schools receive their 
education as a free gift from their parents, go through essentially 
the same course of study, and come out certainly in no way supe- 
rior to the graduates of the free schools in acquirements, charac- 
ter, or promise for the future. So far from being a failure, unable 
to take care of themselves, the reprobate class of the country, 
these young people are everywhere the most hopeful crowd of 
American youth. In every community they become, in large pro- 
portion to their numbers, the foremost young men in every walk 
of life, the most hopeful young women, whatever station they are 
called to fill. There is no comparison between them, as a class, and 
that other crowd which is sometimes held up as the hope of the 
republic—the mass of sharp, energetic young people who enter 
life poorly taught, ignorant, pushing to the front by sheer force of 
native talent and pluck. Where one of the former class fails, a 
dozen of the latter go to wreck, failures in business and in charac- 
ter, because their original ability lacks the training of a good edu- 
cation, and their morale goes to pieces in the terrible conflict to 
which every ignorant or half-taught youth is now doomed in the 
battle of American life.— N. E. Jour. of Ed. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. Can a school-teacher or district officer be a dealer in school 
books or supplies without violating the provisions of Sec. 501, R. 
§.2 Is a regular dealer an agent or solicitor in the meaning of 
the law? 

A. It is held by this department that a dealer who owns his 
stock and sells it in open market is in no sense an agent or solicitor, 
and that the statute does not forbid a dealer to be a school officer. 
The matter never having been tested in the courts, we have no de- 
cisions for our guidance. 

The advice of this department has uniformly been against even 
dealers holding school offices, in spite of the above construction of 
the law, since it seems to be against a sound public policy. The 
law seems to be aimed at the actions of persons who are primarily 
school-teachers or officers, and forbids such persons to become 
“agents or solicitors” who are persons quite distinct from regular 
dealers as defined above. 

Q. The principal of a Free High School teaches two months 
without a certificate or countersigned diploma, and then procures 
a proper certificate and completes nine months. 

Can the board report nine months school as a basis for the ap- 
portionment of the State aid? If they can report only seven 
months, have they any recourse against the principal for such loss 
sustained through his neglect? 

A. The board can report only the money paid for the seven 
months during which the teacher was “legally qualified,’ since 
they have to certify as to the number of days during which school 
was “taught by legally qualified teachers.” 

The board have no recourse against the principal, since it was as 
much their duty to know that he had a proper certificate as it was 
his to have it. The neglect was mutual. 

Q. Is the director of a school-district the chairman of a school 
meeting ex-officio? 

A. No. Among the powers given to districts by Sec. 430, R. S., 
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the first is “to appoint a chairman for the time being,” which is 
equivalent to saying that no one has any permanent or ex-officio 
rights in that regard. 

Q. Does the “acceptance” of an order by the Treasurer of a 
district make the order draw interest from the date of acceptance 
to the date of payment? 

A. No. The force of the acceptance would be no more than a 
promise of the Treasurer to pay the order whenever there were 
funds of the district in his hands. The payment of interest must 
be ordered or authorized by a vote of the district in order to be 
legal. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS. 


AppLEeton, Wis., July 5, 1881. 

This meeting of the Conductors of Teachers’ Institutes convened in the 
High School building at 9 o’clock. 

It was opened with prayer by Prof. Albert Salisbury, after which the or- 
ganization was effected by the election of State Supt. W. C. Whitford, as 
chirman, and Prof. A. A. 4liller, as secretary. 

The first exercise on the programme was reading, by Prof. R. Graham. 

The subject was presented in the shape of a class exercise on Orthography. 
A list of words was given to the class, which they were required to dispose 
of as they would require a class of teachers to do in the institute. Some 
time was spent in obtaining a formula for the work in this study, Incident- 
ally the question as to the utility of the work came up for discussion, but 
nothing was definitely developed. 

No work was done at this time on the branch of the subject under expres. 
sion. 

On motion fifteen minutes was given to discussion on the above subject. 

Regent Chandler said that unless a better understanding of the work in 
Orthography can be arrived at, and the present diversity stopped, it might 
better be dropped entirely. The object of the exercise is to test the ability 
or inability of teachers to comprehend the subject in its relation to reading. 

Prof. A. R, Sprague said that he thought itis asking too much of teachers 
to require them to master all the principles of pronunciation. It was better 
to direct their energies to a few carefully selected points. 

Prof. A. F. North agreed with Mr. Chandler's views. 
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Prof. J. Q. Emery did not wish to have the teaching of this subject in in- 
stitute and school discouraged. We have noright to teach wrong pronunci- 
ation, and teachers must know those principles. 

Prof. Graham did not think that the attention paid to the subject has been 
undue. It is of the greatest importance. 

Arithmetic was now considered by Prof. A. J. Hutton. The work of last 
year should be thoroughly reviewed. There is no more useful exercise than 
that of doing neat, accurate, rapid {work in the fundamental operations. 
The;pupils should be taught to do good work on the blackboard and on their 
slates. They should not be put to work requiring reasoning before they are 
ready for it. The painful slowness of teaching arithmetic in the country 
schools should be overcome. It may be done by teaching short cuts to re- 
sults. Tests of divisibility and factoring by inspection are useful in reduc- 
ing common fractions to decimal. 

The subject of writing was presented by Prof. J. B. Thayer. 

Pupils should write much from the copy, as a great deal of practice but 
little theory or attention to principles is needed or should be used. 

Prof. Sprague said that the two objects to be attained in the teaching of 
penmanship are accuracy of form and rapidity of execution. 

Prof. Thayer said that careful supervision on the part of the teacher is an 
essential part of successful teaching of this subject. 

12: 15 adjourned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 o’clock. 


Prof. Thayer continued the exposition of the Institute Circular on the sub- 
ject of writing. Not much can be done in the shape of instruction in pen- 
manship in the institute. The most that can be done is to give suggestions as 
to how the work can be carried on in the school room. 

The subject of language was presented by Prof. Salisbury. 

The learning is the great object of the schools. More poor and misdi- 
rected work has been done in this direction than in all others. Teachers 
have no definite conception of the subject. The knottiest question of the 
Institute work is “how to teach language.” 

Thetrue object of the study is (1) to obtain clearly the thoughts of others; 
(2) the ability to communicate our own thoughts. The teacher has to secure 
more complete comprehension and more complete imitation. Reading and 
spelling should be made more prominent ip the study of language. 

Prof. E. O. Vaile, of Chicago, said that the foundation of all language 
teaching is reading. A teacher who cannot read, cannot write. When 
children can read they can take up language and write. 

Prof. North read a paper showing how “ exercises in Local History” may 
be profitably presented in the institute and the school. His exercise closed 
With a model of historical incidents taken from the town of Pewaukee. 

Mr. Chandler outlined the subject, ‘‘ Examination in connection with the 
Institutes,” and opened the discussion on the topic. After reviewing the 


3— Vox. XI.— No. 7. 
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practice of the Institute Committee in relation to the subject, he stated his 
views in regard to the future management of the institutes on this subject, 
The practice of holding the examination of teachers at the close of the in. 
stitute has done some good, but its value seems to be at an end, for the reason 
that a certain class of teachers consider the institute as solely an instrument 
to aid them in securing a certificate. Secondly, that the custom has a ten. 
dency to distract the attention and causes teachers to pass a poorer examina. 
tion. 

Prof. Graham said that in many places the distance traveled by teachers in 
attending the examination or institute will often prevent them from attending 
the institute if held at a different time from the examination, 

Supt. Thomas said that the institute helped the teachers in the examina. 
tion greatly. These examinations are the best held in the county. 

Prof. Hutton said that the custom is bad, but in different degrees. That of 
holding it on Saturday is least bad. 

Prof. Salisbury favored the examination at the close of the institute. The 
best teachers prefer this. 

Supt. Betsey M. Clapp did not favor the plan of examination in connection 
with the institute. 

Supt. Agnes Hosford has always had the examination succeed the institute, 
usually on Monday and Tuesday following. 

Supt. John Nagle did not think that the examination injured the institute 
at all, and was decidedly in favor of the present plan. 

4:45 adjourned. 

EVENING SeEssron, 8 o’clock. 

State Supt. Whitford read a paper, “ Future Work in the Gradation of 
Country Schools.” The work of the year suggests the following points: 

1. We must stimulate and preserve a more healthy enthusiasm in the work. 

2. We should adhere firmely to the main plans and arrangements already 
adopted to establish this work. 

8. We should exhibit no impatience and undue haste in introducing the 
scheme. 

4, We must continue in our efforts to concentrate all the agencies which 
are at command to secure the adoption of this grading system. 

5. Legislation may be invoked to withhold aid from those schools which 
refuse to adopt the course. 

6. Must depend in the immediate future on the efforts of teachers to secure 
its final adoption. 

Supt. Jas. T. Lunn read a paper on “ Lessons Learned in Introduciug the 
Grading System into County Schools.” 

Not much opposition has been offered to the scheme by school boards. A 
few have forbidden its use, a few have adopted it, most have done nothing. 
The work has been left mostly to the teachers. Some of these cannot make 


anything out of the course, they are incompetent. Some are competent, but 
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will not do the work. All have promised to follow the course and to report 
as required. It requires constant supervision to secure the adoption of the 
plan. The teacher is the chief stumbling-block in the way. Graduation is 
the point where the superintendent can best test the faithfulness of the work 
done. Hereafter the superintendent of Sauk county will prepare the ques- 
tions and send them out under seal, to be opened on day of examination, 
which shall be uniform throughout the county. The papers will then be read 
by the superintendent. A few diplomas have been granted, and they act as 
incentives to other pupils. Progress has been made and well repays all the 
cost and labor. 

Supt. Jas. T. McCleary said the results of his work have been good. He 
has pupils who have finished the course. He has held teachers’ mectings 
three times in winter, addressed patrons, and used the press to bring the 
scheme into the notice of teachers and people. 

Supt. John Howitt has done but little, and can report no substantial suc- 
cess. 

Supt. Henry Neil has made progress in stirring up a right sentiment. The 
most marked effect is to bring up the more backward studies. 

Supt. Clapp said teachers study programme rather than body of circular. 
Most of the work has been in the line of educating teachers and patrons. 
Thought that progress is making. 

Mr. Chandler said that teachers in the institutes have been interested when 
the subject has been explained by the conductor. He has observed this win- 
ter the zeal. The great work now is with the district boards. 

Prof. Graham thought that the symptoms were good, and that we have great 
reason for encouragement. Somber views present these points: the difficulty 
in reaching the boards, and the instability of the county superintendents. 

Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 6, 9 o’clock. 

The session opened with prayer by Pres. G. 8S. Albee. 

Prof. Hutton presented the subjeet of drawing. He has found that the pro- 
gramme has been crowded, and has given superintendents the choice between 
drawing and penmanship. The programme should not be changed unless 
necessary, but then the conductor should have the liberty. 

There is a difficulty in having teachers ready for the work. They have no 
materials. These may be furnished by conductors. The work of each day 
should be taken up by the conductor. 

Mr. Chandler objected to the plan. It is sure to fail. The trouble about 
material is unnecessary, it can be improvised. The purpose of the work in 
the institute is to show that the subject can be used in the schools to prevent 
idleness, and to cultivate the faculties involved in the operation. 

Prof. W. S. Johnson said that the work in the circular was not adapted to 
aid the teacher in his work. The ability of teachers to teach drawing is be- 
coming more general from year to year. 
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Prof. Hosea Barns said the way of presentation of drawing in the institutes 
for ten years past, has been wrong, as the lack of results shows. One of the 
objects of this study is to develop good taste, the other to teach pupils to 
express their ideas by the hand. 

Supt. Whitford maintained that the fundamental ideas and methods of 
drawing as expressed in the syllabus for this year, were the correct ones, 
They are such as are set forth by the best writers on the subject, and hold a 
natural relation to the child’s mind. He was pleased with Prof. Hutton’s 
presentation of drawing at the spring institute. 

On motion, Prof. Hutton was asked to exemplify his method of presenting 
the subject of drawing to an average institute at 4:30 this afternoon. 

Prof. Thayer took up the subject of Geography. Teachers are liable to 
form wrong conceptions of the work laid down in the course of study. The 
object of the work in primary Geography, is to interpret the terms used in 
Geography: as direction, distance, area. 

Oral exercises with globe are useful, as showing application of terms to 
whole earth. He outlined his treatment of a topic in the circular on Geog. 
raphy. 

United States History and Government was discussed by Prof. Salisbury. 
He explained the sources of material for his work. They are found in ‘great 
abundance. Barnes’ Brief History is juvenile. After the juvenile period 
the academic instruction comes properly. Thus history has to be studied 
from both standpoints. 

Adjourned. 

TuursDAY AFTERNOON, 2 o’clock. 


The paper “Talks on Good Behavior,” was presented by Prof. Miller. 
Manners can be taught to all. They should begin in childhood. The “way” 
things are done is second only to “ what” is done. Self-possession is the true 
basis of all good manners. It is the duty of teachers to give this instruction 
in all its phases. Regard for the rights of others, for the feelings of others, 
and desire for the approval of others, may be taught. 

Instruction should be given in detail on the topics in the circular on this 
subject, as the care of the person, manners on street, at church, in school, and 
in all the relations of life. 

Prof. Salisbury gave an outline of his method of presenting this exercise 
at the spring institutes. 

Prof. Graham said that good manners were based on morals, 

Supt. McCleary thought that the hight of courtesy can be shown to our 
inferiors. 

The subject of spelling was then treated by Supt. McCleary. Spelling is 
best taught by creating an interest in the subject. The interest is dependent 
on success, while success depends on attention. Should teach in answer to a 
conscious want. Words first taught should be undefined. He outlined a 
scheme for spelling, with the two chief divisions — what to teach and hew to 
teach. 
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Theory and Art of Teaching was presented by Prof. Graham. We should 
be more critical in the work here. Instruction in the school code should be 
dwelt on The teacher is the essential element in a good school. Dwell on 
the course of study for ungraded schools. Bring out plans for examination 
to, enter the several forms. Bring out definition of discipline in relation to 
school organizatiou. Methods of teaching should be made prominent. The 
example of the teacher and its influence on pupils should be enlarged on. 
Discuss the subject of authority in the school; is it binding on the teacher as 
well ason the pupil? School work should be attended by a good spirit. 
Teachers, according to capacity of pupil, should speciticaliy assign lessons. 
The function of the school is to supplement the work of the family. 

The subject of drawing was continued by Prof. Hutton, who exemplified 
his method of treating the subject in the institute. 

Adjourned, szne die. 

W. C. Wurrrorp, 
A. A. MILLLER, Chairman. 
Secretary. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Session, Appleton, July 6-8, 
1881. 
WEDNESDAY EvENrnG, July 6, 1881. 

The twenty-ninth Annual Session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
convened at 8:30 o’clock, in the chapel of the Lawrence University; was 
called to order by the President, I. N. Stewart, and the exercises opened with 
prayer by Prof. W. C. Sawyer, and a solo.— “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
beautifully rendered by Mrs. McGillan. 

Prof. F. H. King delivered a lecture on ‘The Modern Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” accompained by illustrations. 

Prin. R. W. Burton moved that a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair to draft resolutions expressive of the sympathy of this body for our 
prostrated President, James A. Garfield. 

The chair appointed as such committee Supt. R. W. Burton, Prest. G. S. 
Albee, and Prin. A. R. Sprague. 

The Association adjourned until 9 o’clock Thursday morning. 


TuHursDAY Mornine, July 7, 1881. 
The Association was called to order at 9 o’clock by the President, when 
prayer was offered by Rev. Geo. M. Steele, D. D., President of Wilbraham 
Academy. 
Mayor Humphrey Pierce delivered an address of welcome on behalf of the 
people of Appleton, which was responded to by Ex-Pres’t W. H. Beach. 
President Stewart then gave the annual address which was, on motion of 
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Pres’t Parker, referred to a committee consisting of Supt. Jas. MacAlister and 
Principals J. G. Clough and H. C. Howland, for distribution. 
Supt. R. W. Burton, of the committee appointed to draft resolutions of sym. 
pathy for President Garfield, reported as follows: 
To the Hon. JamrEs G. Buarne, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Our deepest sympathy, and most earnest hopes are with our noble Presi. 
dent, in whose purity, wisdom, and strength we have trusted. 
I. N. SreEwart, 
President. 
R. W. Burton, 
G. §. ALBEE, 
A. R. SPRAGUE, 
Committee. 
On motion the report of the committee was adopted and the committee in. 
structed to cummunicate the same by telegraph. 
Pres’t Parker, the railway clerk, then made announcement relating to en. 
rollment and commutation rates. 
Pres’t Albee submitted a report from the committee on course of reading 
for teachers, as follows: 


CoURSE OF READING FOR TEACHERS. 


In the selection of a list of books for the purposes specified in the resolu- 
tion under which your committee has acted, the diversity of age, culture, 
habits, and tastes among the teachers of Wisconsin, has made the selection of 
alist likely to be acceptable to even a majority of the profession improbable. 

In selecting the following list, the committee have had in mind, as a stand- 
ard, the teachers who have read little, with definite purpose, beyond the texts 
closely related to the routine of class-work. 

We have recognized the frequent lack of established habits or clear con- 
victions of duty, which are needed to carry on a course of reading when im- 
mediate interest fails. 

Yet, we have also been compelled to bear in mind that every newspaper, 
book, lecture, or cultivated circle, strenghtens and adorns thought hy copi- 
ous reference to standard literature of former generations as well as that of 
the present and that sad gaps are left in the comprehension of readers or 
listners who are ignorant of the originals. 

It has, therefore, seemed best to offer, at this time, a list so small as to be 
within the power, and probable inclination, of all to read in connection with 
other duties. This necessarily precludes much of the variety Which a more 
extended course ought to include. In some cases, alternates are suggested to 
meet varied tastes, and these may indicate?7a more extended course for those 
prepared for wider reading. 

The arrangement in definite order for each of several years, is not so much 
an arbitrary determination as a recommended adaptation to the seasons of 
varying opportunity and vigor, as well as an inducement to comparison of 
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suggested : 






views between teachers pursuing like courses at the same time. Courses 


(1) Professional; (2) History; (3) Fiction; (4) Belles Letters or Science. 


List or Books. 


First Year. 


1. Methods of Teaching — Swett — Harper Bros...........eseeeeeees $1 
9, Plutarch’s Lives — American Book Exchange.....eessseseeeeeeers 
8. Uncle Tom’s Cabin — Various Editions............ceeeeeeeeeeeees 
4, “American Classics,” Ivison, Blakeman & Co. .....  sseeeeeeeee 


or “Fairy Land of Science "— Buckley, D. Appleton & Co ne 


Second Year. 


Theory and Practice of Teaching — Page — A. S. Barnes & Co... 1 
“Eighteen Christian Centuries » — White— D. Appleton & Co... 
Ivanhoe — Scott — Am. Book Ex............2-2c00. cloth 42, paper 
“British Classes’? — Swinton — I. B. T. & Co......... MC eC EC TE 


or “ Politics for Young Americans ” — Nordhoff — Harper & Bro. 
Third Year. 


1, “School and Family ’» — Kennedy — Harper & Bros.............- 

2. History of England — Green or Dickens — Am. B. Ex........ $1.16 

8. “Tom Brown at Rugby” — Hughes— Am. B. Ex....cloth 36, paper 

4, Homers Iliad — Pope — Am. B. Ex. Cloth............eeeeeeeeeeees 
or Self-Help —Smiles—“ Franklin Square Libr.’—Am. Ex. 
CHOW ceecsee cveusewesensas ee POP ECEe CECE CECE CEE ET COL OE 30, paper 

Fourth Year. 

1. “Education ’”» — Spencer — Fitzerald & Co., paper...........+.200 
Or Dy Appleton: a Co: ClOUh «ccc cusecent ea ccantndee ieecncemnaels 1 

2. History of France -— Mason, 2 vols., Am. B. Ex., Young 1 vel, Estes 
G, DAWN. ccncccesecnssece POCPCEC CCE EEOC LOC CE POET CCOLCETE CEC 1 
“Tistory of a Crime”? — Victor Hugo— paper.......-...2..000. 

3. “ Modern Classics ” — First series — Am. Book Exch..........-.- 

4. “Henry the Eighth ” — Shakespeare, Rolfe’s Ed.— Harper & Bros.. 


or “ Paridise Lost’? — Milton — Various Editions. 


15 


15 
25 


The omissions of special editions or stated prices, arise from the necessity 


of early publication after the adoption of the list by the Teachers’ Assoc 
tion, and the difficulty of determining latest rates. 


ia- 


In accordance with the spirit of our instructions, the cheapest known edi- 
tions have been named; although other editions have in several instances 


been indicated, in the hope that all who are able will obtain the volumes 
standard literature in durable binding as a nucleus of the future library. 
Signed for the committee, G. 8S. ALBEE, 
J.T. Lunn, 
JAS. MacAnisTEr, 
AcNEs Hosrorp. 


of 
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Discussion followed, participated in by Supt. James MacAlister, and Prof, 
W. C. Sawyer when the report was adopted. 

Owing to the recent affliction of Prin. M. S. Frawley, in the death of his 
wife, he was not present. A paper on the subject assigned to him,— “ Exami. 
nations in School,— their Methods and Functions,” was presented by Supt. 
Neill; and discussed by Pres’t Stewart, who called Prof. Kerr to the chair, a 
recess in the mean time having been taken. 

Dr. Peet, of the Wisconsin Academy of Arts and Sciences, made some re. 
marks regarding the investigations concerning the Wisconsin Mounds; and 
and asked the aid of the teachers of the State in the resurvey of these 
mounds. 

Miss Etta S. Carle read a paper on “ Naples and Surroundings.” 

Pres’t Parker presented an invitation from the ladies of the Congregational 
Society of Appleton, asking the presence of the members of this body at a 
banquet to be given by them at Bertschy’s Hall in honor of the Association. 
Tickets, 50 cents. 

Prin. Clough from the committeee on distribution of the Presidents ad- 
dress, reported as follows: 

On State Certificates — A. J. Hutton, C. E. Buell, A. R. Sprague. 

On Sanitation of Schools —W. D. Parker, Agnes Hosford, Edwin R. Smith. 

On Normal Schools and Institute Work—J. Q. Emery, J. T. Lunn, and 
Betsey M. Clapp. 

On Colleges and Universities — W. C. Sawyer, Alex. Kerr, and C. M. Merri- 
man. 

Adjourned until 8 P. M. 


TuHuRSDAY Evenrne, July 7, 1881. 


Association convened at 8:25 o’clock, 

The President read a communication from the Appleton Club, offering the 
privileges of their Club House to the members of the Association. 

Prin. A. A. Miller moved that, as many of the members of the Association 
were to leave during the night, the Association, immediately at the close of 
the lecture, proceed to elect officers; and also, thatthe President appointa 
committee on nomination of officers other than President. Carried. 

President appointed as such committee, Supts. Jas. MacAlister and Henry 
Neill, Principals S. A. Hooper and A. A. Miller, and Prof. W. 8. Johnson. 

Pres’t Parker moved the appointment of a committee on finance, which 
was carried. The committee appointed consisting of Prof. Alexander Kerr, 
and Principals H. C. Howland and J. H. Cummings. 

Miss Mary A. Wadsworth delivered a lecture on “ Thackeray.” 

At the close of the lecture Supt. J. Nagle moved that, owing to the crowded 
condition of the room and the delay consequent upon ballotting for candi- 
dates, that the election of President be postponed until Friday morning. 
Lost. 
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The committee on nomination of officers reported as follows: 
For Vice Pvesidents — Supt. R. W. Burton of Janesville; Miss M. S. Mc. 
Cutchan, Whitewater; Prin. R. H. Schmidt, Appleton. 

For Secretary — Prin. Edwin R. Smith, Burlington. 

For Treasurer — Prin. W. G. Clough, Portage. 

For Counsellors — Prin. I. N. Stewart, Oconomowoc; Prin. H.C. How- 
land, Eau Claire; Miss N. S. Hatch, River Falls; Supt. C. E. Buell, Sun 
Prairie; Supt. J. T. Lunn, Sronton. 

On motion duly made and seconded the secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Association for the persons s0 nominated, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

Supt. MacAlister nominated for President, Geo. S. Albee. No further 
nominations being made, motion was made and seconded that, unless there 
be other nominations, no objections being made, the secretary be instructed to 
cast the ballot of the Association for Pres’t Albee. Carried unanimously, 
and the ballot so cast. 

The committee on State certificates then rendered the following report, 
which was adopted: 

Your committee to whom was referred that portion of the President’s ad- 
dress, relating to State certificates, beg leave to report as follows: 

The present statutes in reference to State certificates have been in force so 
short a time, that their tendency can not be judged as yet. So far, no evil re- 
sults are apparent; and they seem to give very general satisfaction. We 
think this Association should take no action in the matter at this time. 

Report adopted. A. J. Huron, 

C. E. BuEtt, 
A. R. SPRAGUE, 
Committee. 

The chair named the following persons as a committee on honorary mem- 
bers: 

Prin. H. C. Howland, Prof. A. J. Hutton, and Prin. A. W. Smith. 

Also the following committee on resolutions: 

Supt. R. W. Burton, Prof. L. W. Briggs, Prin. T. J. Walsh, Miss Mary A. 
Wadsworth, and Miss Mary Walker. 

Association adjourned until 9 o’clock Friday, A. M. 


Fripay Morning, July 8, 1881. 

Association convened at 9 o’clock, President Stewart in the chair. 

Prin. T, Walsh moved, seconded by Supt. Nagle, that the report of the com- 
mittee on State certificates be called up for discussion. On motion of Pres. 
Parker, and second of Edwin R. Smith, it was so amended as to fix the time 
for discussion of the report, at the close of the reading of Prin. Rait’s paper 
on “Ungraded and Backward Pupils — what shall we do with them?” 

On the completion of that paper, discussion ensued on the report of the 
committee on State certificates, participated in briefly by Prins. Walsh, Rait, 
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and others, when, on motion of Prof. Robert Graham the whole matter was 
laid on the table. 

Dr. Chittenden of the office of Secretary of the State Board of Health, read 
a paper relating to sanitary matters connected with the school work, follow. 
ing which, the Dr. spent some time to the ediflcation of the association, in 
answering questions propounded by Pres. Parker and others. 

On motion of Prof. W. 8. Johnson, the paper was requested for publication 
in the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 

A short recess was then taken. 

After recess, the committee on Colleges and Universities, through their 
chairman, Prof. W. C. Sawyer, rendered the following report: 

Your committee on Colleges and Universities beg leave to report that they 
regard it as of the highest importance that education should be systematic; 
and that the courses of study in the common and high schoole should afford 
the best possible preparation for a thorough collegiate education. No part of 
the education of an American is more important than the mastery of the 
English language; and for this, the institutions of the higher education rely, 
almost entirely, upon the common schools. 

The colleges and the universities are dependent upon the common schools 
for the essential conditions of thoroughness ir all advanced instruction; and 
the common schools are dependent upon the colleges and universities for the 
inspiration that comes to the more talented of our youth, with the offer of 
the advantages of the highest walks of learning. All the grades of our edu- 
cational system have common interests. W. C. SAWYER, 
ALEX. KERR, 

C. W. MErRRIMAN, 


Committee. 
The report was adopted. 


The report of the committee on Sanitation of Schools was submitted by 
Prin. E. R. Smith, as follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred that portion of the president's 
address relating to “Sanitation of Schools,” would respectfully report: 

That the subject of school ventilation, water supply, sewerage, the prever- 
tion of the spread of contagious diseases, and all other sanitary measures 
relating to our schools, are of such vital importance that their continued agi- 
tation is demanded. 

That a careful investigation of these topics is the duty of teachers, school 
officers, and patrons. 

That all interested in the welfare of our schools, be urged to study the 
reports and other publications of the State Board of Health, and to heartily 
co-operate with said board in their efforts in this direction. 

Respectfully submitted, W. D. PARKER, 
AGNES HosFrorpD, 
Epwin R. Sire, 
Committee. 
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Report adopted. 

E. G. Haylett then read a paper on drawing, which he illustrated as he pro- 
ceeded, by the use of the blackboard. 

Prof. N. M. Wheeler read a paper on “The Machine in Education,” dis- 
cussed by Prin. R. H. Schmidt, after which the paper was requested for 
publication in the JourNAL oF EDUCATION. 

An abstract of a paper on “ The Practical in Education,” by Pres. Albee, 
was next read, and on motion of Prin. E. R. Smith, requested for publication 
in its entirety. 

On motion of Prin. W. H. Beach, and second of Prof. Robert Graham, a 
paper presented at a previous session of the association, by Prin. J. Burnham 
of La Crosse, on “ The Legal Rights of the Teacher,” was requested for pub- 
lication in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The committee on Honorary Members reported as follows: 

Mayor Humphrey Pierce, Appleton; W. A. Tracy, Birmington; Miss Mary 
A. Wadsworth, Boston; Prin. R. H. Schmidt, Appleton; Prin. F. W. Harri- 
man, Appleton; C. W. Greenfield, Appleton. 

A. W. Situ, 


for the Committee. 
Report adopted. 


Supt. R. W. Burton, chairman of the committee on Resolutions, submitted 
the following report, which was adopted: 
Your committee on Resolutions respectfully report as follows: 


tesolved, That the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association extends its sincere 
thanks: First, to the local committee, and especially to Profs. R. H. Schmidt, 
F. W. Harriman, and C. W. Greenfield, for their indefatigable efforts to render 
this session in every respect a pleasant one; 

Second, to the citizens of Appleton, for their liberal hospitality, in very 
many ways manifest; 

Third, to the faculty of Lawrence University, for the free use of their com- 
modious buildings and pleasant grounds; and in an especial manner to Dr. 
Huntley and Prof. Sawyer, who, by their unwearied attentions, have contrib- 
uted largely to the success of this meeting; 

Fourth, to the Appleton Club, for the privileges of its Club-[ouse, so 
kindly extended ; 

Fifth, to Pres. I. N. Stewart, Railway Clerk W. D. Parker, Secretary J. H. 
Gould, and Treasurer Alfred Thomas, for the prompt, eflicient, and faithful 
discharge of the onerous duties of their respective offices; 


Sixth, to the press in general, and particularly to the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
for its correct and contiauous report of the proceedings of the Association; 

Seventh, to the railway, stage, and steamboat lines, for transportation at 
reduced rates, and the many acts of courtesy performed by their gentlemanly 
oflicers. Respectfully submitted, 


R. W. Burron, 

L. W. Briaes, 

Tuos. J. WALSH, 

Miss Many WALKER, 

Miss Mary A. WapswortuH, 
Committee. 
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After the adoption of the resolutions, Supt. Burton, on behalf of the first 
four of the committee on Resolur as, offered the following resolution, which, 
on motion of Pres. Parker, was adopted: 

The majority of the committee on Resolutions take the liberty to present 
the following supplementary report: 
Resolved, That we extend to Miss Mary A. Wadsworth a heartfelt welcome 


to our ranks; and thank her for the pleasing and profitable lecture of last 
evening, upon Thackeray and his writings. 
R. W. Burton, 


L. W. Briaes, 

Tuos. J. WALSH, 

Miss Mary WALKER, 
Committee. 


APPLETON, WIs., July 8, 1881. 

The committee on Finance reported, through Prof. Alexander Kerr, as 
follows: 

The committee on Finance having examined the accounts and vouchers of 
Alfred Thomas, Treasurer of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, for the 
year ending July 8, 1881, find the same to be correct. 

ALEx. KERR, 
Chairman. 

Report adopted, after which Treasurer Thomas read the following statement 

of the financia! condition of the Association: 


Dr. 
To amt. rec’d of Ex-Treas. H. A. Hobart, July 8,1880...... $ 58.90 
To annual dues of 125 members at $1 each ..........eeceeee 125.00 
—— $183.90 
Cr. 
By expenses of Railway Clerk... ..0..scscs:ccccsccseoes $12.98 
PY BIMGUNULOr PINCH <0: éicee'ss sisisie's ssa leee clnes ie slesiseleoiea 42.55 
By general expenses......... 2. sees SOTO OO OCC OCUOCT 34.04 
———-89..57 
Cash palance On Rand .vccccsiecsss S0seceevceeseoes $ 94.33 


ALFRED THoMAsS, 
Treasurer. 
July 8, 1881. 
An invitation was extended by the local committee to visit the water-power, 
and the industries of Appleton, at two o’clock P. M. 
No further business, the President declared the twenty-ninth annual session 
adjourned, sine die. 
I. N. Srewart, 
J. H. Govup, President. 
Secretary. 
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A. J. Hutto 

Ed. chewed and L. W. Briggs. 
J. B. Thayer. 

Robert Graham. 

Hosea Barns and Miss A. Hosford. 
W. D. Parker. 

A. Salisbury. 

A. Salisbury. 

A. J. Hutton. 

J. Q. Emery and L. H. Clarke. 
Hosea Barns. 

A. J. Hutton. 

A. Salisbury. 

Geo. Beck na Jno. Kelley. 

J. B. Thayer. 

C. F, Viebahn. 

C. H. Nye and C. A. Burlew. 
W.S. Johnson. 

Robert Graham. 

A. J. Hutton. 

Jas. T. Lunn. 

Robert Graham and J. M. Rait. 
Robert Graham. 

Edwin Auerswald. 

A. J. Hutton. 


J. B. Thayer. 

Ed. McLoughlin and R. H. Schmidt 
W. E. Anderson and E. R. Smith. 
J. H. Gould. 

J. B. Thayer. 

J. B. Thayer. 

W. 5S. Johnson and E. R. Smith. 
Geo. Beck and Jno. Kelley. 

A. Salisbury. 

L. W. Briggs. 

A. F. North. 

A. A. Miller. 

J. B. Thayer. 

A. Salisbury. 

A. Salisbury. 

A. R. Sprague and 8. A. Hooper. 


A. A. Miller. 
tobert Graham. 
Robert Graham. 








CounTY. PLAce. 
Adams...| Friendship . 
Brown....| Depere. .... 
Buffalo...| Mondovi.... 
Calumet..} Chilton .... 
Chippewa| Chippewa F.. 
Clark ....| Neillsville .. 
Columbia | Fall River . 
Columbia.| Poynette.... 
Crawford.| Eastman .... 
Dodge ...| Horicon .... 
Dunn ....| Menomonie . 
Grant ....| Lancaster... 
Green....| Monroe..... 
Iowa .....| Dodgeville - . 
Jackson ..| Black RiverF 
Jefterson. | Jefferson ... 
Juneau ...| New Lisbon. 
Kenosha..| Salem....... 
Kewaunee| Kewaunee .. 
La Fayette} Darlington .. 
Lincoln .| Merrill .... 
Manit’woc|} Manitowoc . 
Marathon. Colby....... 
Marinette.| Marinette ... 
Marquette| Westfield ... 
Mil. 2d D.| Wauwatosa . 
Monroe ..| Tomah . .. 
Outagam’ e Appleton .. 
Ozaukee..} Cedarburg... 
Pepin... Durand ..... 
LO) Osceola Mills 
Price & T.| Medford..... 
Racine...) Burlington .. 
Richland | Richland Cen 
Rock, 2d Gd] Clinton..... 
Sauk ....] Reedsburg... 
Shawano .| Shawano. 
Sheboyg’n Sheboygan F 
Tremp’l’u.| Arcadia ..... 
Vernon...| Viroqua..... 
Walworth Delavan..... 
Washingt.) West Bend .. 
Waukesha! Waukesha... 
Waupaca .| New London 
Waushara|} Wautoma... 
Winnebag| Oshkosh .... 

Maprson, Wis., July 6, 1881. 








W. C. WHITFORD, 

W. H. CHANDLER, 

WM. E. SMITH, 
Institute Committee. 
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EDITORIAL. 


As we view the matter no one thing atthe present time so damagingly 
affects our prospects of securing and maintaining a large body of permanent 
teachers, as the impermanency of situations. From our point of view it 
almost seems as though the whole teaching force of the State had suddenly 
become an army of pedagogical tramps. The number of teachers who are 
turned afloat at the end’of every term and every year, is disheartening to the 
last degree. That a calling that demands such careful and special prepara. 
tion on the part of those who enter it,— that makes such exactions as to char. 
acter, ability, and previous success,— that calls for such faithfulness, energy, 
and self-devotion,— that pays in part in money and in part in certain intang. 
ibles that comfort the soul indeed but starve the body,— that such a calling 
should add to all this the discouraging and blasting quality of uncertainty, 
is enough to force out of it all but the following classes, to wit: The rare 
few who are at the top, the Missionaries, and those who can do nothing else. 
Of course we know that “things are not what they seem ” always and while 
our eyes are full of the images of wandering teachers seeking employment 
for the coming year and we know they are many, we must not forget the cer. 
tainly greater number who are continued without question year after year. 
We doubt not that there is some improvement being; made every year in the 
direction of greater permanency, and the explanation of a good share of the 
present impermanency is not hard to find. Ill-prepared teachers make fail. 
ures in their work and must be replaced,— good teachers have to change 
places sometimes on account of inharmony with their surroundings, in or out 
of the school,— many must leave the work for various reasons and their 
places must be filled by new recruits,— some are going to better places, and 
when one sees all this going on at the end of the yearhe is liable to be a lit 
tle shocked by it. 

There is one suggestion we wish to make by way of contributing some- 
thing towards a partial cure of the above mentioned ills. 

Every school district and every independent city or village that employs 
teachers by the year ought to hold its annual school meeting before the close 
of the schools. Wherever the law does not now provide for such meetings it 
should be changed at the next meating of the legislature. 

Such changes in the laws would in nowise disturb any other arrangements 
and would allow the new boards to act at once concerning the re-employ- 
ment of any teachers already under, engagement. Many and many an 
hour, day, week, or month of miserable waiting in uncertainty would be 
saved to the teachers of this State if this suggestion could be carried out. 
Many a school board would be saved a deal of annoying importunity by set- 
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tling at once who the teachers for the next year were to be. And much of the 
pedagogical tramping that annually troubles and discourages us all would 
be eliminated once and for all from our educational misfortunes. 





Between the 1st of June and 20th of July of this year the State Superin- 
tendent has furnished under the law thirty-eight Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionaries to school districts that had never been supplied, and the curious 
thing about it is that e¢ghteen have gone to Sheboygan county, and seventeen 
of them have gone to Waukesha county. Another curious fact about it is that 
while Supt. B. R. Grogan has been stirring up the district clerks of his 
county, informing them, and helping them to forward the necessary applica- 
tions, the Assistant Secretary of State and newly elected county judge, Col. 
Frank H. Putney, has been doing the same work for Waukesha county; and 
astill more curious fact is that when the Colonel began his good work there 
were s¢aty-five districts in his county that had never been supplied. Here isa 
provision of law vitally affecting the school work in every district that has 
been over twenty-three years in the statutes and many of the districts, in the 
oldest settled portion of the State, prove to be ignorantof it in spite of all 
that has been done by the department of Public Instruction to keep the law 
fresh in the minds of all interested. Some of these districts had purchased 
dictionaries from private dealers and some even from the State ignorant of the 
fact that they were entitled to one as a free gift. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HUDSON’S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SHAKESPEARE. 


RoMEO AND JULIET.— With introduction and notes, explanatory and critical. 
By the Rev. Henry M. Hudson, Professor of Shakespeare in Boston Uni- 
versity. Boston and Chicago: Ginn & Heath. Square 12mo, in cloth, 
mailing price 60 cents. 

Scholars like Whipple name Gervinus of Heidelberg, Dowden of Dublin, 
and Hudson of Boston, as the great triumvirate of Shakespearean critics. 
Mr. Hudson’s labors in that line are both a credit to American scholarship 
and a great boon to the growing army of students of the language in which 
Shakespeare wrote so marvelously. Not to name here all his Shakespearean 
work, we would call attention once more to the beautiful edition of single 
Plays, for schools and families, now appearing. We have noticed the issues 
from time to time, and each additional volume brings new delight. The 
play of Romeo and Juliet, the last received, does not exhibit the strength and 
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finish of the great bard’s maturer works; but it is instinct, more than any 
other of his dramas, with the fire of the tender passion, and will always be 
one of the most popular and most frequently read. 

Not only are Mr. Hudson’s notes on the plays most felicitous, but his in. 
troductions are most instructive, and in the matter of slight expurgations to 
fit the volumes for the young, he shows no prudery, but is like the adept who 
skillfully and lovingly removes dust and smoke from a valuable old picture, 
The following plays have been issued thus far in this edition: King Henry 
VIII., Twelfth Night, As You Like It, King John, The Winter’s Tale, Richard 
Second, King Lear, Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About Nothing, A Mid. 
summer Night’s Dream, King Henry the Fifth, Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius 
Caesar,,The Tempest, King Richard the Third, The two parts of Henry IV. 
Romeo and Juliet. 





MAGAZINES. 


TuE JULY NUMBER of the North American Review bears the usual charac. 
teristic of timeliness. Carl Schurz leads off with asuggnstive paper on 
“ Present Aspects of the Indian Problem,” in which he discusses the Indian 
obstacle in the way of the country’s development, the harmonizing of the 
habits, occupations, and interests of the red men, the necessity of educating 
their youth, the making of the men themselves small land proprietors, and 
the offering of inducements to them to sell for a fair compensation the lands 
they do not cultivate. Next a caustic writer gives the views of “A Yankee 
Farmer” on “The Religious Conflicts of the Age,” to the discomfiture of 
the modern Agnostic, Moralist, and Evolutionist. Another trenchant article 
is “The Power of Public Plunder,” by James Parton, who appeals to the 
sons of our men of character and wealth, on patriotic grounds, to enter into 
politics, and become the safeguards of their country against rings and bosses. 
Mr. Henry George dwells on “ The Common Sense of Taxation.’? ‘ The Cost 
of Cruelty” is presented by Mr. Henry Bergh, and “A Study of Tennyson” 
comes from the pen of Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE FOR JULY presents the following table of contents: 
A Neglected Corner of Europe. II. A Glass of Port— Lizzie W. Champ- 
ney. With thirteen illustrations. Old Dutch Masters—E. Mason. With 
six illustrations. A Kiss. A poem.— Miss B. D. Fowlers. The White 
Mountains. IJ.— Samuel Adams Drake. With fifteen illustrations. Life at 
Rideau Hall Annie Howells Fréchette. With ten illustrations. Anne. A 
novel.— Constance Fennimore Woolson. With one illustration. That Faded 
Braid. A story.— Arthur Hastings. A Day in Africa. I.—T. B. Aldrich. 
With six illustrations. The Parson’s Daughter. A poem.— Julia C. R. Dorr. 
With one illustration. The Bracelet to Julia—R. Herrick. With full-page 
illustration by Abbey. Thomas Blanchard, the Inventc— Asa H. Waters. 
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With portrait. Hawthorne among his Friends— George H. Holden. Law 
and Gospel. A story.— Edward Everett Hale. First Appearance at the 
Odéon. A poem.—James T. Fields. Railroads in Mexico.—F. E. Prender- 
gast. With map. A Bicycle Era.——Edward Howland. With five illustra. 
tions. “The Music of the Spheres.’’—S. Austin Pearce. A Laodicean. A 
novel.— Thomas Hardy. With one illustration. My June Boy. A poem.— 
Christine Chaplin Brush. Editors’ Easy Chair. Editors’ Literary Record. 
Editors’ Historical Record. Editors’ Drawer. 

To our taste, none of the illustrated magazines equals Harper’s in the style 
and character of its illustrations. We don’t see how anything can excel the 
illustrations of The White Mountains. A Day tn Africa by T. B. Aldrich, 
now editor of The Atlantic Monthly, is especially pleasant and instructive 
reading. ; 

ScriBNER for July contains a paper of special and timely interest, “The 
People’s Problem,” in which the writer takes the ground that the time has 
come for the people of this country to exercise their right to “alter the gov- 
ernment.” 

Besides a wealth of literary and illustrated matter, there are also, in this 
number, the concluding chapters of two brilliant novelettes, ‘‘ Madame Del- 
phine,” by George W. Cable (beguu in May), and “ A Fearful Responsibility,” 
by W. D. Howells (begun in June). The May, June, and July numbers, 
containing these two complete novelettes, are offered for $1.00 

On the 25th of June was published the July number of S¢. Nicholas, con- 
taining many brilliant features for vacation-time, including chapters of two 
capital serials for boys by RossirErR Jonnson and W. O. Stopparp; “ How 
to Stock and Keep a Fresh-Water Aquariam;” a full-page portrait of Den- 
gremont, the boy-violinist; “Stories of Art and Artists,” with some exquisite 
reproductions, etc. 

The success of Scribner’s Magazine is without a parallel. We have said 
we prefer the illustrations in Harper, but the literary contents of this phe- 
nomenon among periodicals has always seemed to us wonderfully fresh and 
entertaining. We might say that Scrdbner’s “invented” George W. Cable, 
next to Bret Harte, the writer of the most unique and in every sense original 
stories yet produced in this country. The best volume of poetical criticism 
with which we are acquainted was first published in this monthly by E. C. 
Stedman, entitled Victortan Poets; and now in addition comes W. D. How- 
ells, ex-editor of the Atlantic, with “A Fearful Responsibility,” to add the 
incomparable finish of his work to these delightful columns. 

THe Porunar Scrence Monruty for July comes to hand as good as ever 
and that is good enough. We copied from a recent number the leading selec- 
tion in the last number of the JourNAL (Story of a Salmon), which we regard 
as a master-piece of popular science, If anything more thoroughly delight- 
ful is to be had, we should like to know its abiding place. In the present 
number are four ilffrstrated articles, and a sketch of Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
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with a portrait. The first (illustrated) article, “The Races of Manhind,” by 
E. B, Taylor, F. R.S., we have found especially valuable and entertaining, 
and if the whole feast proves as good as the first course, nothing will be 


wanting. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The following books have been received by the editors, but it has been 
found to be impossible to give them more than a cursory examination. It 
takes more time than we can command to review in a proper manner the 
books sent in for that purpose, and to heap indiscriminate praise upon such a 
various list would be foolish and dishonest. Our remarks are based upon 
such examination as we have been able to give them, and must be taken 
accordingly. 

Hanp Books ror Youne Teacners. Number I., First Srers. By 
Henry B. Buckham, A. M., is published by C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse. 
This is a small volume of 152 pages, but contains a good deal of straight. 
forward and valuable advice to those who are about to begin the work of 
teaching. It is one of the series of School Bulletin Publications. Price 5 
cents. 

Dr GRaAFF’s Practica Puontcs is another of the above-mentioned series 
and is not so large as the above, but like it in general appearance, being 
bound in red cloth stamped in black. It seems to be avery useful little 
book, but what use there can be in the authors likeness at the beginning be- 
yond gratifying a harmless vanity, we are unable to discover. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, is the title of a considerable volume by the late 
Prof. Carl Ritter, of Berlin, translated by William Leonhard Gage. It was 
copyrighted by Gould & Lincoln in 1861, but comes to us in fresh shape from 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 

This isa book of solid value and of established reputation. It contains 
the Translator’s Preface, asketch of Prof. Ritter’s life and another of his geo- 
graphical labors; Infroductory essay to General and Comparative Geography; 
General Observations on the Fixed Terms of the Earth’s Surface; The Geo- 
graphical position and Horizontal Extention of the Continents; Remarks on 
Formand Numbers as Auxiliary in Representing the Relation of Geographi- 
cal Spaces; The Historical Element in Geographical Science; Remarks on 
the Resources of the Earth, and the External Features of the Earth in their 
Influence on the Course of History. 

CoMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY, is by the same author as the above and comes 
from the same house. It is a smaller work and would be more serviceable 
to the general mass of teachers. 

Durret’s New Frencu Merrmop, revised and adapted to American use 
by Prof. Alfred Hennequin, University of Michigan, 12mo., cloth, pp. 394. 
The revisor says in his preface that “ it isin fact, a colloquial grammar, simple, 
but thorough, short, and complete.” Price for introduction $1.20. 
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NOTES. 


B. F. MALONE has been elected President of the School Board of Beloit in 
place of Prof. Chamberlin, whose new duties as Asst. U. 8. Geologist demand 
all his time. 

Van Antwerp, Brace & Co., of Cincinnati and New York, make the 
following announcement: 

“We have the pleasure to announce that we have purchased from Messrs 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., the original publishers, an interest in the 
Standard Supplimentary Readers, (formerly known as Swinton’s Supplemen- 
tary Readers), and are prepared to furnish them for introduction and for reg- 
ular supply, on the same terms at which they have hitherto been offered.” 

The Journal has warmly commended ‘these readers and now renews the 
same. They are thoroughly delightful. 

Tor Century Company, formerly Scribner & Co., is making an effort to 
introduce St. Nicholas into the schools as a supplementary reader. The 
character of the magazine is so well known that all can judge for themselves 
as to whether it is suited to such a place. As for ourselves, we have always 
held that its otherwise unexceptionable contents are marred by a tendency 
towards being “fast” and slangy, and by giving too free scope to the imag- 
ination. We shall probably be ruled “ out of order,’”? but that wont change 
our opinion. 


Tue daintiest programme of graduating exercises sent us this year comes 
from the West Salem High Scliool. It is a perfect beauty, typographically, 
and the only drawback about it is in the titles of the essays. ‘“ Wasted Lives,” 
“Light, more Light,” and “ Sunshine and Shadow,” do not strike us as par- 
ticularly fresh and inviting topics. Girls, next time take hold of themes less 
perfectly adapted to octogenarians. 

Hon. W. H. Cuanpuer, of Sun Prairie, delivered an address at the Platte- 
ville Normal School commencement this year. 


Pror. R. W. Burrow, of the Janesville High School, writes as follows: 

“Our teachers for the year beginning Sept. 5, were appointed last night. 
All, save three, of the old corps were retained. Of the three, one has a pro- 
spective appointment in Milwaukee, and two have special engagements, and 
so declined re-appointment. Our next year will consist of forty weeks.” 


PRESIDENT STaniy B. Surru of the Janesville School Board, at the grad- 
uating of the class this year from the High School, among other very inter- 
esting things said the following concerning that school: 

“The condition of the High School likewise indicates that the educational 
affairs of the city have been managed in a manner conducive to their pros- 
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perity. In 1875 it had 118 members— during the current year there have 
been 161 members. In these five years, 54 persons exclusive of the present 
class have been graduated — 43 girls and 11 boys; 24 of the girls have become 
teachers, and 18 belong to the city corps, and 81 of our 36 lady teachers have 
received all or the chief part of their education in our city schools. Most of 
the boys are engaged in business pursuits, and not one of them has proved 
an unworthy representative of the educational advantages of Janesville, 
The success of our schools depends directly upon the system on which they 
are based, and the teachers who are employed. That the system is excellent, 
experience amply attests, and that the teachers are faithful and competent, the 
results leave no substantial reason to doubt.” 


Prin. Lewis Funk, of Bay View High School, writes that his school 
graduated a class of five, July 1. 


Pror. W. L. Rankin writes that he is coming back to Waukesha to re- 
sume charge of Carroll College, which he expects will enter upon a new 
career of success. He will reopen the school on the 18th of September, and 
we wish him and the institution every desirable success. 


Pror. A. R. SpraGvue, of Black River Falls, has been elected to the prin- 
cipalship of the Racine High School. He is a graduate of Beloit Coliege and 
has already won a first class reputation as a principal and Institute Conduc. 
tor. There is no fear of the school deteriorating under his management. 
His predecessors have all been men of the highest ability and to keep the 
school up to its usual standard is an ambitiou and labor worthy of any man 
in the State. 


WE have received from Pres’t Edward Searing, of the Mankato Normal 
School, State Supt. Burt’s circular of the mecting of the Institute Conduc- 
tors of that State at St. Cloud on the 19th inst. Among other things it says: 

“The meeting will be conducted by Prof. Edward Searing, President of the 
State Normal School at Mankato. 

The attendance and services of Prof. Albert Salisbury of the Wisconsin 
Normal School, at Whitewater, have been secured. Prof. Salisbury has 
been, for years, one of the institute conductors of that State. His experience 
and eminent success are a guaranty of his ability to materially aid us ina 
successful inauguration of our new and comprehensive plan of institute 
work.” 

The man choosen to preside and the fact that one of our own regular Con- 
ductor’s being invited to attend, and both backed by private correspondence, 
all go to show that Minnesota is about to enter upon a broad and compre- 
hensive scheme of Institute work modeijed upon ours. This is a great com- 
pliment and should go far in fortifying us in the plans and progress thus far 
adopted and achived. We doubt that any other State has a more thoroughly 
organized or efficient system of Normal Schools and Normal Institutes than 
we have; and when time sufficient has elapsed we shall be more than rejoiced 
by the good results certain to be achieved. 
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To the utter surprise of the Board of Normal Regents and his many 
friends, Prof. J. Q. Emery at the last moment consented to arrangements by 
which he retains the Principalship of the High School at Fort Atkinson, and 
declines the Professorship of Mathematics in the Whitewater Normal School. 
It may be all right for the High School and its friends, but it looks quite 
otherwise for the Principal. 


TnE Portage County Gazette speaks in high terms of the graduating exer- 
cises of the High School in Stevens Point, and Principal Green and various 
members of the class are specially commended. 


Tue following from the Plymouth Reporter shows somewhat of the relation 
of the High Schools to the common schools as well pays Prin. W. J. Brier a 
well-deserved compliment: 


0. N. WaGLEy, a graduate of the Whitewater Normal and for the past two 
years the very successful Principal of the Necedah Schools, goes to Broad- 
head as Principal of the High School. Prof. E. A. Charlton, ex-Principal of 
the School and editor of the Broadhead Independent, gives him a very cordial 
and appreciative send-off in a late number of his paper. 


A PLEASANT mention, accepted with thanks: 

The JOURNAL OF EpucaATION, published by Profs. Whitford & Rockwood, 
Madison, has an official, historical, and editorial department, all of which 
are devoted to the interests of *the public schools. The official department 
contains questions and answers which are of much advantage to school offi- 
cers as well as teachers and pupils. This monthly hand-book will prove an 
invaluable aid to the teacher and school officer, and not one in the State 
should fail to have monthly, a copy.— Palmyra Enterprise. 


Of nothing are Plymouthers prouder, and justly so, than of the character 
and efficiency of their High School, which has long been recognized as the 
leading public institution of learning in the county, and in the course of 
study maintained and the thoroughness of its instruction will compare favor- 
ably with any High School in the State. That our High School is efficient and 
has recognition as such throughout the county, is well attested by the fact, as 
shown by the report of the State Superintendent of Public Ixstruction, that 
of the ninety High Schools in the State, that of Plymouth collects more tui- 
tion than any other not employing more‘than one teacher in the High School 
department. The thoroughness of its instruction is shown from the fact that 
of the last graduating class five of the seven have been granted first grade 
certificates — the other two graduates not writing —and the additional fact 
that the school has supplied every holder of a first grade certificate issued in 
the county during the last four years, with but a single exception. The show- 
ing is flattering and bears unmistakable evidence of the superiority of the 
instruction imparted, and reflects great credit alike upon the city and Prof. 
Brier, who organized and has since had charge of our High School, and will 
probably be continued as long as he desires. 
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WE -HAVE received a call recently from Prof. C. W. Roby, late superintend. 
ent of La Crosse schools, now principal of the High School of Portland, 
Oregon. He has been alone in Portland the past year, and now takes his 
wife and child out to that far-off country to reside, “till the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is completed” at least. He says he hasn’t seen a really cold day 
during the whole year, and they have now there no such heat as we are ex. 
periencing. His health is good, and so are his prospects, when we consider 
that he has been re-elected as principal at an advance of $200 per year in his 
salary. Moral: “Go west, young man, and grow up with the country.” 


THE Oshkosh Northwestern has the following note concerning the recent 
mecting of the Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters at Appleton: 

Appleton is taken by storm. Teachers to the right of us, County Super. 
intendents to the left of us, savans in the front of us—or words to that effect, 
In short, we are in the midst of an epidemic of educators. First came the 
Academy of Science which held its summer session in the College library, 
commencing last evening and continuing all day to-day. Although slimly 
attended, it has been a profitable session. Papers have been read by Prof- 
Allen of the State University, Prof. Beach of Beloit, Rev. Mr. Peet of Clin- 
ton, Prof. A. O. Wright for Prof. Butler of Madison, Dr. Hoy of Racine, and 
a very instructive “talk ” by Prof. Sawyer of our own University. Each pa- 
per or talk has been open to discussion, and some have elicited considerable 
debate. Dr. Hoy of Racine read an admirable paper on Trees, while Prof. 
Butler’s “Shakespeare as a Cicerone” was a production worthy the pen of 
that deligent student of England’s greatest poet. Our lady member Miss A. 
W. Bate, of Milwaukee was present, and by her judicious criticism showed 
herself a worthy member of the Academy. The body adjourned sine die at 
5:80 this afternoon. 

Tus is the sort of send-off the River Falls Press gives Supt. McCleary on 
the eve of his departure to Minnesota: 

Prof. James T. McCleary has been appointed Institute Conductor in the 
Mankato, Minn., State Normal School, and he will enter upon his new duties 
some time in August. What the State of Minnesota gains, Pierce county 
loses— a practical educator, of broad and liberal views, thoroughly educated 
for school work, and thoroughly imbued with the most advanced spirit of the 
age. While we are sorry to lose Mr. McCleary from the work in Pierce 
county, we can heartily and conscientiously recommend him to the new field 
of work and usefulness to which he will soon go. 

A SUBSCRIBER writes: 

“T keep all my JourNAts, and have thirty numbers now. Last month I 
read my earlier numbers, and found myself repaid for so doing. The Jounr- 
NAL contains only solid and good reading. I have recommended it to the 
reader of another paper, and he will change next year.” 


This is a sort of appreciation that counts in every way. Let every reader 
do the same, and we can immensely improve the JouRNAL out of the income. 











